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The iron hand press shown on the opposite page formerly belonged 
to William Morris, the English poet and artist and founder of the 
Kelmscott Press, who used it for the taking of proofs and the print- 
ing of small leaflets. The press was originally purchased from the 
William Morris estate by the rare-book dealer James Tregaskis, 
Later it appeared in New York and was acquired by Theodore 
Lilienthal, who shipped it to California and used it for several years 
in printing broadsides and small leaflets under the Quercus imprint. 
Late in 1953 the Library bought the press from Mr. Lilienthal with 
funds provided by Mr. Keith Spalding. 

In trade terms the press is described as a Demy Folio Iron Albion 
Printing Press. It stands five feet, five inches from the floor to the 
top of the polished brass cap, and has a printing surface of approxi- 
mately 14 x 19 inches. It bears the name of Hopkinson & Cope, 
Finsbury, London. 

The press has been cleaned, oiled, and polished, and stands ready 
again to print an occasional broadside. It is a valuable addition to 
the graphic arts collection at the Huntington Library, which al- 
ready houses a complete collection of the work of William Morris’ 


Kelmscott Press. 
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An Elizabethan Merchant and Man of Letters’ 


By Lawrence C, WrotH 


T° Honor of standing before you on this occasion has brought 
me gladly across the continent. There are certain satisfactions 
which may not be resisted. One of these lies in the opportunity to 
come into touch with realness. That quality exists preéminently in 
this noble institution and in its Friends, Trustees, and Staff, a group 
which is carrying on the purposes of the distinguished founder in 
his spirit of bold and directed action. I hope you will permit me 
the privilege of praising you. I think you should be told now and 
then by someone from afar of the importance of what you are 
doing, and be told that the world of scholarship holds you in esteem 
for your activities. I feel almost as if I had been delegated to give 
you that assurance. It is mot necessary to tell you, however, of the 
privilege which is yours in sustaining this relationship with great 
books, great pictures, and great gardens, a trilogy of high impor- 
tance in the life of sentient man, and never of higher importance 
than in the restless uncertainty of our own day and age. This you 
believe, and I believe, with all the strength of our hearts and minds. 
Otherwise none of us would be here this afternoon. 

You will allow me, I am sure, a moment of personal reminiscence. 


1An address delivered on Founder’s Day, March 1, 1954, at the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. 
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I must be one of the few people here today who visited the Hunt- 
ington Library when it was housed in Mr. Huntington’s New York 
residence. Because of that visit thirty-four years ago and of my 
visit here today I can say that I have seen the Library at its worst 
and at the best it has so far attained. At its very worst it was, I think 
you will agree, that day in 1920 when my friend the late Leonard 
Mackall, learned American bookman, took me to the Library in 
the hope that I might be given a sight of some of the fabulous books 
that had been brought together by Mr. Huntington in his short 
ten or fifteen years of collecting. What we found instead of a 
library was a litter of packing cases and piles of books, though 
orderly piles, everywhere in process of being wrapped and safely 
bestowed for the journey to San Marino. Nothing is more depress- 
ing than a library in process of removal. That was undoubtedly the 
low point in the history of the Library, but even under those 
conditions it operated in the grand manner. When I said that under 
other circumstances I would have liked to hold in my hands the 
Ellesmere Chaucer and one or two of the books of Nicholas Breton 
—my interest, at that moment, among the Elizabethans—Dr. Cole 
disappeared into some fastness of the house and returned with the 
Chaucer manuscript and the little books of verse I had asked to see. 
That was the first of many kindnesses I received from George 
Watson Cole. In later years, through unblushing self-nomination, 
I became his pupil in the art—the mystery, let us say—of descriptive 
bibliography. From his unstinted giving I learned most of what I 
ever knew of that science, and until a few years ago when a new 
and more complex procedure began to emerge from Charlottesville, 
I thought I knew quite a lot. My purpose in this reminiscence has 
been to bring to you and to me once more the memory of George 
Watson Cole, an assiduous student of books and a kindly gentleman 
and scholar who dignified our librarians’ profession. 

For me to stand in the presence of great books is to talk about 
them. Nothing is more deeply important in my view of the world 
than the circumstances which brought significant books into being 
and the personalities with which they are concerned. I take my 
departure from this prologue, therefore, to talk about a group of 
books the separate elements of which have a fourfold affinity with 
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the interests of Mr. Huntington and of the institution he founded. 
Each of these books in greater or less degree is representative of 
Elizabethan letters, Elizabethan science, Elizabethan imperialism, 
and Elizabethan interest in America. The author of one of them 
established in Spain a botanical garden for the culture of American 
trees and plants, somewhat as nearly four centuries later Mr. 
Huntington established at San Marino, and you his successors 
maintain, a botanical garden for the propagation of plants and 
trees, useful and ornamental, from all the world. The group of 
books I have in mind is entirely made up of translations from the 
Spanish by an Elizabethan merchant, John Frampton. I want to 
talk to you about the translator of these books, about the original 
Spanish works from which they were drawn, and about the persons 
and motives of their authors. I sometimes think of my examination 
of these matters as a study in the literature of imperialism; at other 
times I define it as a study of a group of Renaissance men. Perhaps 
it is both; discovery, exploration, imperialist expansion were expres- 
sions of the fresh, inquiring spirit of the Renaissance as surely as 
were the journeys back into the classic past made in those years by 
the scholars of the new dispensation. These men I shall be speaking 
of were none of them of the first rank in fame, but all of them— 
merchant, doctor, government official, priest, man of letters, and 
man of the sea—were Renaissance men, marked by boldness in 
enterprise, restlessness, experimentation, intense nationalism, habit 
of inquiry, and a concept of the broad world as a field upon which 
might be played a larger game than any possible to their fathers of 
the Middle Ages. It is, therefore, as a study of men and books of 
the Renaissance and of the literature of imperialism that I take up 
the discussion of the Elizabethan merchant and man of letters who 
is the central figure in this study. 


If you had been on the road between Lisbon and Seville in the 
early part of October, 1559, you might have encountered a solitary 
traveler making his way from the Portuguese city to the great 
emporium of Spain. The traveler in question was a young English- 
man of twenty-five years, decently dressed, mounted upon a mule, 
wearing a sword, and carrying fixed to his belt something he called 
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a “bowgett” [or budget], that is, a leathern pouch or wallet in 
which he carried his cash, his book of accounts, and small articles 
of daily necessity. I know from documentary evidence that his 
clothes were decent, that he was armed and accoutered as I have 
said, and that he was riding a well-caparisoned mule of considerable 
cost. I know that but for the danger of robbery he might also have 
been wearing his two gold rings, one set with a diamond, the other 
with a ruby. This was no shabby chapman but a successful young 
man of affairs, entrusted by others with money and with authority to 
act in their names. The youth was John Frampton, at that moment 
in the flush of success, happier than he would be again for many 
long years, if ever. A few weeks before, he had sailed from Bristol 
on the ship Jesus as supercargo, factor, or agent for a group of 
merchants of that city. In Lisbon he had sold his British cloths— 
Bridgewaters, “redinges;’ and Manchester cottons—for the con- 
siderable sum of 2,100 ducats, which at six shillings a ducat 
amounted in English money to the imposing figure of £642 tos. 
Frampton was carrying this money in the form of bills of exchange, 
and he purposed upon arrival at Seville to deposit these with Hugh 
Tipton, the English consul in that place, while he went on to 
Malaga in search of a return cargo, probably of wine and oil. The 
world must have looked bright to him, but, unaware of his destiny, 
he was riding straight into trouble, deep and, for many years 
thereafter, irremediable. 

When Frampton set out for Spain in the late summer of 1559 
Mary ‘Tudor had died after failing to recover England for the 
Roman faith; Parliament had passed the Act of Uniformity; and 
Elizabeth had restored the reformed Book of Common Prayer as 
the service book of the English Church. Philip the Second, Mary’s 
husband, neither loving the English nor loved by them, had 
recently returned to Spain, alarmed by the knowledge that a 
dangerous tendency toward Lutheranism had been growing among 
certain eminent men of religion and learning, and even afnong the 
nobility, of his kingdom. Immediate extirpation of the heresy 
became his first concern. In Seville, whither Frampton was riding, 
a special drive of extermination had been decreed and its machinery 
set in motion. Our young merchant must have learned of this cam- 
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paign immediately upon his arrival, and it may have been that bit 
of disturbing news rather than the business of a return cargo which 
sent him at once to Malaga. 

It was in October, 1559, that a familiar of the Holy Office 
appeared at his lodging in Malaga and arrested him. He was brought 
back to Seville at once, mounted upon his own mule, ignominiously 
manacled and chained to the saddle. His monies, left in Hugh Tip- 
ton’s charge, were sequestrated, as was his chest, containing clothing 
and other possessions, found upon the ship Jesus, then lying at 
Cadiz. Frampton was taken to the Castle of Tryana, the ill-famed 
prison of the Inquisition in Seville, and there was charged by the 
Holy Office with heresy and with concealing the names of other 
heretics in Spain. One particular of the charge was that in his chest 
on the ship at Cadiz had been found an English Cato. When asked 
by the Inquisitors why he had brought that book to Spain, he 
replied with complete simplicity: “to pass the time at sea in reading 
of it:? When upon command he recited the Ave Maria he omitted 
the all-important intercession, “Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro 
nobis peccatoribus,’ and affirmed strongly that in England he had 
never been taught those concluding words and did not believe that 
intercession of the saints or anything except the death of Jesus 
Christ alone was necessary to salvation. But this courageous stand 
was of no avail that day when he was taken by a gaoler “to the 
house of torment, where he left me standing, God knows, in a 
place of great sorrow. And forthwith came in to me two men 
covered with white canvass coats, from their heads to their feet, 
and every of them a vizard upon their faces; and they said never 
a word to me, standing by me:’ Three times, upon the word of the 
Inquisitor, he was subjected to the strappado, and upon the third, 
even as most of us would do, he gave in, and, as he said, “. . . did 
confer with them in their religion” 

After some fourteen months in prison he was led forth to take 
part in the tragic and deadly Sevillian auto-da-fé of December 22, 
1560. His recantation had saved him from the extreme penalty of 
relaxation to the secular arm, but he was not fully excused on that 
account. At that time was read his condemnation to further impris- 
onment at the pleasure of the Holy Office; to perpetual residence 
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in Spain; and to perpetual wearing of the sanbenito, the yellow tunic 
with the red St. Andrew’s cross upon front and back, the penitential 
garment of the Inquisition, whenever he should walk abroad. His 
indefinite term of imprisonment lasted another fourteen months, 
so that in later years he looked back upon a total of twenty-eight 
months in the prisons of Seville. 

For the few years thereafter that Frampton remained in Spain 
he tried through diplomatic agencies to secure the return of his 
sequestrated money so that he might repay the Bristol merchants 
to whom most of it belonged. These gentlemen, in the meantime, 
had restrained all his property in Bristol, so that, ill-used in England 
as well as in Spain, Frampton declared himself to “have littell Joye 
to go home:’ At some undetermined time, however, he made his 
escape from Spain. The Inquisitors, as a sign that to them this 
recalcitrant was dead, burned his sanbenito, or as another witness 
said, burned his picture. His suit for the return of his property 
automatically lapsed in Spain upon his defiant flight fom the coun- 
try. Some years after his return to England he laid a querela or 
complaint before the High Court of Admiralty, presumably asking 
for letters of reprisal against the commerce of the King of Spain. 

There seems to remain no record, however, of the action of the 
High Court upon his querela. We know nothing of him from the 
day of its submission to the court in 1572 and the day of his ap- 
pearance in a different world of London with his translation of the 
book of Dr. Nicolas de Monardes on the herbs and medicines of 
the New World. If for no reason other than its resounding and 
memorable title—Joyfull Newes out of the newe founde worlde— 
that Frampton book of 1577 would be notable among English 
Americana. It will be seen as we go on that all six of the books 
translated by Frampton between 1577 and 1581 were held together 
by a single thread—all were Spanish and all dealt with the Spanish 
empire in America or Spanish imperial ambitions elsewhere in the 
world. It requires no great subtlety of perception to seg in these 
translations, encouraging his countrymen to take their share of the 
prizes of the new worlds of West and East, Frampton’s revenge 
against the country which had broken him in body and in fortune. 
It was partly this motive, we may be sure, which led him persistently 
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to his life of translating, but one also feels in his dedications, almost 
his only original compositions, the same large zeal for voyage and 
discovery, for commercial expansion and colonization, the same 
proud Englishry that moved his contemporaries, Eden and Hakluyt, 
to their activities as translators and editors. One can visualize him 
in his years of idleness in Spain reading these books, or some of 
them, and wishing that one day they might be brought to the 
attention of his countrymen. If his action in doing so was revenge 
it was not, we may say, a petty revenge. A good many years ago 
Dr. J. A. Williamson wrote in The Age of Drake that Thomas 
Nicholas, victim of the Inquisition and translator of Gomara and 
Zarate, and John Frampton together were “responsible for much 
of the propaganda of Elizabethan imperialism,’ and that, he added, 
“was a more effective revenge than they could have taken by 
fitting out privateers and adding wrong to wrong at sea.’ 

While Frampton was enduring as best he might his twenty-eight 
months of imprisonment, there lived not far from his prisons in 
Seville a man of science at that moment at the height of his pros- 
perity and peculiarly happy in his work and studies. Nicolas de 
Monardes, with whom Frampton’s name must always be associated, 
was a doctor of medicine in Seville whose career until his death in 
1588 was rich in rewards of many kinds but marked in unusual 
degree by misfortune. Like so many men of position in the boom- 
ing Seville of his time, he invested in the American trade and took 
to himself as partner a merchant in Nombre de Dios. His success 
as a doctor, his advantageous marriage, and the profits from his 
trade in slaves, leather, and pork combined to endow him with 
unusual prosperity, and with the Renaissance man, to prosper was 
to go on to a fuller life, not merely a larger and faster life. He 
endowed a chapel in the monastery of San Leandro. He established 
in his house in Seville what has been described as the earliest natural 
history museum in Spain, and like his famous fellow citizen, Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, he planted upon an adjoining piece of land a 
botanical garden devoted to the propagation of those herbs and 
trees of the New World which, he tells us, he had been using as 
curative agents since the beginning of his practice in Seville in 1533. 

For some ten years after the entry of Monardes into the American 
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trade his affairs glowed with the pleasant light of success. Then, 
beginning in 1563, messengers came to this Job of later times bear- 
ing their tales of calamity. His partner in Nombre de Dios, said 
one, had died, leaving their joint affairs unsettled; his son-in-law 
(whose notes for a very large sum he had endorsed), said another, 
had given up his fight for solvency and fled to the protection of a 
monastery; and finally came the third, who warned him that his 
own creditors were about to descend upon him with large demands. 
The total impact was too much for the harassed man. Despite all 
his efforts, he too was compelled to seek sanctuary from an arrest 
for debt by taking refuge in the monastery of Regina Celi. After 
some months in this retirement, he was enabled, as the result of a 
harsh agreement with his creditors, to return to his home and 
practice. For the remainder of his life he devoted himself to the 
payment of his debts and the restoration of his fortune. In his 
closing years, beginning to fear “that he had given excessive service 
to the things of the world,’ Doctor Monardes took the habit of the 
order of St. Peter and even, it is said, was advanced to the priest- 
hood. In this state of holiness he died in 1588, having carried out 
precisely and on schedule the Spanish proverbial injunction, “In 
the morning of life, work; at noon, give counsel; in the evening, 
pray.’ 

The natural interest of Monardes in the American herbal rem- 
edies was increased through his mercantile association in America, 
Everything came to Seville, he assures us, and we get by implication 
a picture of an eager investigator haunting the docks in order to 
meet the ships which would bring him new plants or new regimens 
for the use of those already growing in his garden. This intense, 
truly romantic interest in the American plants led him to the com- 
position of the book which, we are told, reformed the pharma- 
copoeia of Europe. Dos Libros. El uno trata de todas las cosas q 
traé de nras Indias Occidétales, que sirven al uso de Medicina was 
first issued in 1565 and a second edition, unaltered, came from the 
press in 1569. In 1571 a Segunda Parte appeared, of special impor- 
tance because among other new things it contained the celebrated 
sections on tobacco and sassafras. In 1574 the two parts and a new 
third part were combined into a single work, Primera y segunda y 
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tercera Partes de la Historia medicinal, and this is as far as we need 
to go bibliographically into the Spanish editions of the Monardes 
book. Of the numerous translations into Latin and other languages 
we are concerned today only with one, that one into English which 
John Frampton issued through William Norton of London in 1577. 
In 1580, Frampton brought out a second edition of his work, 
enlarged by certain sections omitted in the earlier version. A third 
and final edition in English appeared in 1596. 

Frampton’s translation of Monardes, like three others of his 
books, was dedicated to Master Edward Dyer, a circumstance 
which connects him with a group in London—Philip Sidney, Fulke 
Greville, John Dee, Hakluyt, and Frobisher, among others—deeply 
involved in the literature of Elizabeth’s time and in the plans for 
exploration which were bringing England into the business of 
discovery and colonization. Edward Dyer, poet, courtier, and man 
of broad interests, has been the subject of books, one of which 
proves conclusively, in its author’s mind, that Dyer the Courtier 
and not Shakespeare the Playbroker was the author of certain plays. 
He is an engaging figure in that gallery of nominees for immortality. 
One meets him with singular pleasure in Frampton’s dedications 
and in the preface to Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations of 1589, as 
well as in his own verse. “My mind to me a Kingdom is,’ “E’en the 
tallest trees have tops,’ and a poignant lament for Sir Philip Sidney, 
among others, make us wish that more of his work had been 
preserved. 

Was it Dyer, was it Frampton himself, or was it Norton the 
printer, who was responsible for the glorious title of the English 
Monardes? In the publication of the first issue of the book the title 
was unimaginative, literal, and clumsy, beginning, The Three 
bookes written in the Spanishe tonge. . . . Fortunately, to someone 
connected with the publication that title was an offense. One can 
share the delight of this person when he suddenly realized what 
the book really could mean to a public longing for better medicines 
and willing to believe that the New World would provide the Old 
with still another form of wealth in the shape of cures for its wounds 
and for the stubborn ailments against which the existing pharma- 
copoeia had proved ineffective. This man in a moment of illumina- 
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tion perceived that the book was the bearer of glad tidings to ailing 
man. Here is a book, he said, standing in the white light of inspira- 
tion, which contains “Joyfull Newes out of the newe founde 
worlde?’ Thereupon occurred one of those dramatic title-leaf can- 
cellations which delight the bibliographer, and there was launched 
upon the London world what I think of as the best and the best- 
remembered of the titles of English Americana. 

In at least two definite particulars we discern the direct impact 
of Frampton’s Monardes upon its world and upon the future. It 
was not the first book to contain references to tobacco, but it was 
the first to carry the description and the uses of it in English to the 
English people. Thus was prepared the way for an ever-increasing 
interest in the lands where this marvelous plant, providing cure 
and solace, was a native growth. The second influence of the book 
was more immediate in its character. Haunting the Seville docks, 
as we have already envisioned him, Monardes had learned from a 
returned soldier of the Menéndez expedition, which in 1565 had 
wiped out the Huguenots in Florida, of the wonderful virtues of 
the sassafras tree, the parts of which—leaves, roots, bark, and trunk 
—he described after experimentation as a specific cure for the pox 
and for virtually every other disease which afflicted man from the 
top of his head to the sole of his foot. We know, of course, that he 
was mistaken, but his world accepted his dictum without question. 
We stand in bewilderment before these unexplained vagaries of the 
human experience. The effect upon English readers of Frampton’s 
chapter on sassafras was to open to them one of the roads to empire. 
Hakluyt wrote of sassafras in his “Discourse of the Western Plant- 
ing,’ quoting Monardes by way of Frampton. Ralegh gave instruc- 
tion to Captains Amadas and Barlow to seek it in the course of their 
American expedition. Hariot wrote of it as a product of Virginia 
more useful in medicine than the celebrated guaiacum wood of the 
West Indies. Ralegh’s Captain Mace returned from Virginia with a 
cargo of sassafras instead of the lost survivors of the Roanoke 
colony whom he had been sent out to rescue. The first ship’s cargo 
to come to Old England from New England, the “North Part of 
Virginia,’ was the sassafras which Bartholomew Gosnold’s men 
took from the island of Cuttyhunk in 1602. The current price of 
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sassafras in England, Ralegh wrote, was from ten to twenty shil- 
lings a pound. Sir Walter felt that Gosnold’s cargo would glut the 
market and reduce the price of his own sassafras just brought back 
from Virginia by Captain Mace. It was in a letter to Cecil on this 
subject that he made his memorable prophecy concerning Virginia 
—“T shall yet live to see it an Inglishe nation: The attention of these 
early voyagers and promoters to cargoes of sassafras, which even 
at the more conservative three shillings a pound estimated by 
Brereton in his account of Gosnold’s voyage, served, in the opinion 
of more than one modern historian, to keep alive, or to arouse, 
English interest in America. 

Down through the centuries, from Frampton in 1577 to our own 
day, the sassafras tree has had its place in the American story. A 
feature of interest on the John and Virginia Ferrar map of Virginia 
is the picture of the tree with its name alongside, the only one of 
many trees on the map thus distinguished. Dame Virginia Ferrar, 
we know, was particularly interested in its product as an “Aall-heal:’ 
Our ancestors on these shores believed in it as completely, though 
not as comprehensively, as their forefathers in England. If I may 
use my Own experience as a reference point I will record that last 
autumn in Virginia I drank an excellent cup of sassafras tea brewed 
by my fifteen-year-old nephew. He and I believe implicitly in its 
virtues. One feels that, in general, Frampton’s introduction of his 
countrymen to the medicinal resources of America and, specifically, 
his revelation to them of the herb tobacco and the sassafras tree were 
elements in the later overseas program of the English which may 
not be disregarded. It seems as if by intent that having brought 
about their introduction to a new form of riches in the New World 
he next turned to give his countrymen a book of geographical 
description and sailing directions for its coasts and harbors. 


Martin Fernandez de Enciso, a young lawyer of Seville, about 
the year 1508, went in search of fortune to the colony established 
by Columbus upon the island of Santo Domingo. There he made 
for himself a place in the official life of the community, suffering, 
however, the usual ups and downs of the colonial adventurer. He 
had the distinction of being imprisoned by Balboa, discoverer of 
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the Pacific, and in later years of himself causing the imprisonment 
of Francisco Pizarro, Conquistador of Peru. His life is a matter of 
record. In 1518 he went back finally to Spain with a book in hand 
ready, or almost ready, for publication. This was the Suma de 
geographia (Seville, 1519), the earliest printed manual of navigation 
in the Spanish language, and the earliest American periplus to find 
its way into print. 

Enciso’s work is embodied in a handsome folio, a delight to all 
who love the forthrightness and the staid and somber dignity of 
the printing of Spain of that era. In its navigational precepts it is 
based upon the Portuguese Regimento do estrolabio of about 1509, 
but it marks an advance upon that earliest of the manuals in the 
matters of simplification and illustration. 

The feature of the Enciso book which sets it beyond its prede- 
cessors, and its successors of many years, was that large section of it 


in which the author set forth his periplus, a book of sailing direc- _ 


tions for the whole world, including the known coasts of America 
from the Rio de la Plata to the Isthmus of Panama, as well as the 
West Indian Islands, and Labrador. The American portion was 
compiled in large part, we may believe, from the author’s personal 
experience. This feature sets the Enciso close to the top of the 
geographical productions of its period, a truth which seems to be 
testified to by the appearance of later editions in 1530 and 1546. 
Twelve years or so after the appearance of the third edition it was 
“called in” by the Spanish government as being too generous with 
the geographical secrets of the overseas empire. But the damage had 
already been done. In 1541 Roger Barlow had translated a revision 
of the book into English, and in 1544 it found its way, again edited 
and revised, into French as the Cosmographie of the pilot, Jean 
Alfonce. These works, it is true, were not printed until the twen- 
tieth century, but their existence in manuscript form testifies to the 
currency in western Europe of the Enciso book in the first two of 
its three editions. Another Englishman besides Barlow became aware 
of it, and through him an important part of its contents came into 
print. In 1578 John Frampton published in London his translation 
of that part of Enciso’s periplus which related to America. A briefe 
Description of the Portes, Creekes, Bayes, and Havens, of the Weast 
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India was dedicated to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, then about to set out 
upon an American expedition with an unknown objective, which 
many believed to be the West Indies. If that was the case Framp- 
ton’s translation was, indeed, a timely gift to the right worshipful 
knight, whom he addressed in the dedication in terms of surpassing 
admiration. The book came out too late by some months to accom- 
pany Drake upon his voyage of circumnavigation, but it could have 
been very usefully employed by Sir Francis when he made his 
celebrated raid upon the West Indies in 1585-1586. Ralegh made 
one of Gilbert’s company in 1578. He too could have become 
acquainted with the book, but whether it was actually used by 
Drake, or Ralegh, or Gilbert it is certain that its translator intended 
it to carry these and other English adventurers safely and surely 
into the heart of the Spanish American empire. 

Because the book missed going upon Drake’s voyage of circum- 
navigation it must be that the first time a copy of it came to Cali- 
fornia was when Mr. Huntington brought it here in 1920. 


It is clearly not possible for me in this address to give equal time 
and space and weight to each of the six books which Frampton 
translated. To the greatest of them, as a matter of fact, I am here 
giving the least attention. The truly epoch-making narrative of 
Marco Polo which in the first years of the fourteenth century in- 
troduced the East to the West is so much a part of our background 
from childhood that it requires little discussion. It was first trans- 
lated into Spanish, Mr. Henry R. Wagner has pointed out in a 
recent article, in 1503 by Rodrigo Fernandez Santaella y Cordoba, 
who in the same year brought about the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Seville. It was this version (Seville, 1503), probably in 
one of its later editions, which Frampton had used when in 1579 
he brought the great narrative to the attention of his contemporaries 
in its first translation into English. In his dedication of The most 
noble and famous travels of Marcus Paulus to Master Edward Dyer, 
Frampton affirms that his motive in translating the work was “that 
it might give greate light to our Seamen, if ever this nation chaunced 
to find a passage out of the frozen Zone to the South Seas.’ Here 
was an echo of the recent Frobisher failure and a realization, perhaps, 
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that Captains Pett and Jackman were soon to attempt an eastward 
passage to Cathay by way of the frozen seas of the North. 


Frampton’s next translation was to deal directly with the South 
Seas and Cathay. Bernardino de Escalante was a priest and com- 
missary of the Holy Office who was said by a contemporary to 
have served the Inquisition with “a zeal which made the hair stand 
on end.’ A similar intensity of zeal in secular matters led him to make 
a compilation intended to incite his countrymen to emulate the 
Portuguese, or rather, it seems, to set about upsetting the Portuguese 
monopoly of trade in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. His Discurso 
de la Navegacion que los Portugueses hazen a los Reinos y Prouin- 
cias del Oriente (1577) is a work of geography, description, and 
imperialistic propaganda. It has in it nothing of Escalante’s author- 
ship, but is derived from four easily recognized sources. It seems to 
have occurred to Frampton that here was a sauce which would serve 
for two birds. In its original form the Discurso was an incitement 
to the Spanish to move in upon the Portuguese in the Pacific. A dis- 
course of the navigation which the Portugales doe make (1579), 
the translated book, was Frampton’s implement for needling his 
own countrymen into action against both Portuguese and Spanish. 
Englishmen, he says to Edward Dyer, are as well able as others to 
ais extremes of heat and cold, and all the “youth and frye of the 
Realme” were, if I may simplify the stately phrases of his dedica- 
tion, rarin’ to go. 


When the voyage of Pett and Jackman to Cathay by the North- 
east was being planned, Frampton joined with William Burrough, 
John Dee, Richard Hakluyt, and Gerhard Mercator to provide in- 
struction for the leaders of the expedition. To this end he translated 
those portions which dealt with China in Francisco Thamara’s El 
Libro de las Costumbres de todas las Gentes del Mundo (Antwerp, 
1556). Thamara’s book was a Spanish version of the old favorite, 
the Omnium gentium mores of Johannes Boemus. Frampton’s trans- 
lation, A Discouerie of the countries of Tartaria, did not come into 
print until two or three months after the ill-fated expedition had 
sailed, but anxious to be of aid, he gave its leaders before departure 
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a manuscript copy of the translation. He would better, of course, 
have given them sailing directions or ice-breakers, but these did not 
exist. He did the best he could under the circumstances, looking 
upon this expedition, he wrote, as one designed for “the ample vent 
of our cloth . . . the increase of our navie... and... the annoy of 
the Mortall enemies of this Kingdome?’ 


And now we begin to suspect that Frampton had been working 
according to plan, that having spread before his countrymen the 
kingdoms of the earth waiting to be taken over as their just inher- 
itance, he should now turn to instruct them in the actual procedure 
of passing across the great oceans to and from those lands of prom- 
ise. Pedro de Medina, the author of the book we are now to con- 
sider, was born in Seville in 1493. Medina grew up to become a 
maker of nautical instruments and a cartographer with a licensed 
relationship to the great general map of the world kept in the Casa 
de Contratacion in Seville. His claim upon our attention today is his 
authorship of the Arte de Navegar, published at Valladolid in 1545 
in one of the handsomest books of the period. Medina’s work was 
a full, explicit, and practical manual for the navigator, a treatise 
which took into consideration, as certain of its predecessors had 
not done, the circumstance that men who piloted ships were not 
always men of learning. It went into five editions in French, six in 
German, two in Italian, and two in English. 

Despite the fact that English mariners in general favored the 
navigation manual of Martin Cortés, earlier translated by Richard 
Eden, Frampton seems to have been perfectly honest in his prefer- 
ence for Medina’s treatise. In addressing Sir Edward Dyer he as- 
sures him concerning the book that “the like in all respectes hath 
not beene sette forth in our tongue . . . and is in as like sorte neces- 
sary for the Mariner, as the accidens is for the Gramarian . . ?’ and 
so on with many figures and analogies. His ultimate purpose was, 
he continued, that “these sciences shall remaine as well in our coun- 
tries as in any other whatsoever’ The time was fortunately coming 
when the English would no longer be dependent upon either Cortés 
or Medina for the instruction of their mariners. Before the century 
was out Edward Wright had brought in a new era with his book, 
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Certaine Errors in Navigation ... detected and corrected, and with 
his rationalized Mercator projection upon which was laid down the 
notable map accompanying the Hakluyt of 1598-1600. Frampton’s 
Medina had no part in this eventuation, but to some extent it helped 
prepare the way for it by arousing but not satisfying the interest of 
men in the proper cartographical procedures. It was, in fact, the 
obstinacy of those who with Medina defended the old equidistant 
plane chart which led Edward Wright to denounce the maps so 
constructed in favor of the Mercator projection which he, rather 
than its inventor, made practicable for use at sea. 


John Frampton, our Elizabethan merchant, stood in point of time 
between Richard Eden and Richard Hakluyt. He may not, there- 
fore, be acclaimed as the first to apply the spur to his countrymen 
in the matter of overseas enterprise, but it is certain that by the time 
Hakluyt’s Divers Voyages appeared in 1582, Frampton already had 
translated and published six books in which propaganda to this end 
was an impelling motive. These books may be appraised explic- 
itly or by implication as factors in the later overseas adventures 
which led to the establishment of the empire upon which, only yes- 
terday, the Sun never went down. They are guide books which in 
advancing our understanding of a turbulent past help us in some 
small measure to appraise our turbulent and complex present. They 
are representative of a great number of similar books and groups of 
books found upon the shelves of this Library. If we can conceive 
of them as something other than rare objects of paper and ink, as 
ever-living expressions of the spirit of man, if we can go to them 
in tolerance and understanding we shall be justifying the Founder’s 
action in bringing them together in this place and making them 
available to the uses of this and later ages.” 


2This address is the outline of a study which the speaker has been carrying on in 
leisure periods for several years past. In the publication of the completed work 
necessary documentation will be provided and many individual acknowledgments 
made. In this place it need only be said that in the early stages of the study the 
author’s course was illumined by an article in Blackwood’s Magazine (April, 1930) 
by Dr. James A. Williamson, entitled “Piracy and Honest Trade: an Elizabethan 
Contrast” The author was referred to that article by Dr. Fulmer Mood of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 





The Assimilation of Machiavelli in 
English Thought: The Casuistry of 
William Perkins and William Ames 


By GeorcE L. Mosse 


orE than thirty years ago Benedetto Croce called for exami- 
Maation of the points of contact between the new Renaissance 
political thought and the apparently contradictory ideas of the 
Reformation.’ He thought that the assimilation of Machiavelli’s ideas 
in the West might contain valuable clues as to how such contact 
had been accomplished. Figgis* and Troeltsch* pointed out some of 
the relationships between the Florentine and the Reformers; but 
both these great historians, concentrating on the thought of Martin 
Luther, did not go much beyond passing references to this problem. 
Perhaps the crux of the assimilation of Machiavellian ideas lies 
not in the thought of this or that reformer, but in the general ten- 
sion between religious presuppositions and political realities. As the 
religious conflict during Tudor and Stuart times became a struggle 
for power and sovereignty, secular political ideas won a larger mar- 
ket. English divines had much at stake in the fight against heretical 
foes, both foreign and domestic. The study of casuistry, or the 
adjustment of the general Christian framework of ethics to meet 
new situations and dangers, can furnish a fruitful approach to the 
problem of how far “Machiavellian” ideas penetrated the thought 
of Western Christianity. Though we shall concentrate on England, 
it is possible that such an analysis may bear similar fruit if applied 
to Christian thought on the Continent.‘ 


1Benedetto Croce, Grundlagen der Politik, tr. Hans Feist (Muenchen, 1924), p. 34. 

2John Neville Figgis, Studies in Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), p. 85. 

Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, tr. Olive Wyon 
(London, 1931), I, 857, n. 246. 

‘Some references to works dealing with Machiavelli in England may be useful. 
Mario Praz’s Machiavelli in Inghilterra (Rome, 1943) contains one essay on Machia- 
velli and the Elizabethan period giving a general discussion mainly through literary 
works, and a second essay on the Machiavellianism of Sir Walter Ralegh. His Brit- 
ish Academy lecture, Machiavelli and the Elizabethans, Proceedings of the British 
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When a leading theologian like William Perkins condemns what 
is “commonly called the policie of Machiavel;”* we cannot rest con- 
tent with this mere statement of opposition, especially when he him- 
self is forced to go on to discuss “Whether a man may lawfully and 
with good conscience use Policie in the affaires of this life?”* Cer- 
tainly it is startling to see how close this “practical divinity” comes 
to approximate the famous saying from the Discourses: It is “a 
sound maxim that, when an action is reprehensible, the result may 
excuse it and when the result is good always excuses it:”’ Two Prot- 
estant casuists will engage our attention, for casuistry was neither 
a Jesuit invention nor a Catholic monopoly. The roots of casuistical 
divinity go deep into the history of Christianity, though the limita- 
tions of this essay will make it impossible for us to draw but the 
most obvious parallels. There seems little need to stress the impor- 
tance of either William Ames or William Perkins. Perry Miller has 





Academy (London, 1928), XIV, covers much the same ground. The researches of 
Napoleone Orsini deserve special mention. His Studii sul Rinascimento Italiano in 
Inghilterra ... (Firenze, [1937]) and his “Nuove ricerche intorno al Machiavellismo 
nel Rinascimento Inglese: I. Machiavellismo e Polemiche Politiche nel Manuscripto 
Harlaiano 967) La Rinascita, 1 (1938), 92-101, are careful studies based on documen- 
tary analyses. The same author’s “‘Policy’ or the Language of Elizabethan Machia- 
vellianism? Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, IX (1946), 122-34, is 
basic to the whole subject. Hans Beck’s Machiavellismus in der Englischen Renais- 
sance (Duisburg, 1935) offers little that is new, while Paul Meissner’s “England und 
die Europaeische Renaissance’ Grundformen der Englischen Geistesgeschichte 
(Stuttgart, 1941), though written for a tendentious purpose, is especially good on the 
reactions to Machiavellianism. Cecilia M. Ady’s “Italian Influence on English History 
during the period of the Renaissance; History, IX (January, 1925), 288-301, is marred 
by tpg against any kind of theoretical approach. Edward Meyer’s Machiavelli 
and the Elizabethan Drama (Weimar, 1879) is still one of the more useful works. 
L. Arnold Weissberger’s “Machiavelli and Tudor England? Political Science Quar- 
terly, XLII (1927), 589-607, has been superseded by later research. In “Puritanism and 
Reason of State in Old and New England? William and Mary Quarterly, IX (Janu- 
ary, 1952), and “Puritan Political Thought and the ‘Cases of Conscience,” Church 
History, XXIII (June, 1954), I have attempted to deal with other aspects of the rela- 
tion of casuistry to Renaissance political thought. 

5The word policy has a definite connotation. According to Machiavellian usage it 
denotes an expedient but wicked action for the preservation of the state. See Orsini, 
“Policy’ or the Language of Elizabethan Machiavellianism? 

6William Perkins, “The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience” in The Works 
of M. William Perkins (London, 1631), Il, 116. Hereafter this ed. of Perkins will be 
cited as Works. 

™The Discourses of Niccold Machiavelli, tr. Leslie J. Walker (New Haven, Conn., 
1950), p. 119. 
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emphasized the significance of Ames for puritan thought on both 
sides of the Atlantic.* Though the great Cambridge divine died a 
few weeks before sailing for New England, his works nourished 
generations of students at Harvard as well as at Emmanuel. Ames 
repeatedly acknowledged his debt to Perkins, who was his senior 
by sixteen years. Perkins was the venerable founding father of that 
great line of English Protestant casuists which, through Ames and 
Robert Sanderson, led to Jeremy Taylor. Many puritans of that age 
could have ended their daily accounts as did pious Lady Hoby: 
“Read awhile of Perkins, and so went to bed?” 

How may a man use policy in the affairs of this life? Perkins puts 
up four caveats for the use of policy: Nothing whatever must be 
done against the honor of God; nothing must be done to preju- 
dice the truth, especially the truth of the Gospel; nothing must be 
wrought or contrived against the justice that is due to men; and 
lastly, all actions of policy must be such as pertain to our calling.”° 
What, then, were the areas of action which remained to “policy” 
within these limitations? It is of some significance that Perkins at 
once proceeds to list Joshua’s siege of Ai with its famous ambush 
(Josh. viii) as a legitimate practice of policy."* For, as he wrote in 
another place about this stratagem: Christian policy is a commend- 
able thing in this case; but if policy is severed from faith it is as 
nothing.’* The four caveats about policy—the honor of God, truth, 
justice, and calling—are all related to and comprised within the ful- 
fillment of God’s commands. There is, Perkins continues, “a kinde 
of deceit called dolus bonus, that is, a good deceit, and of this kinde 


8Notably in his Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). There is a 
great paucity of works on both Ames and Perkins. For Ames the fullest discussion is 
in Karl Reuter, Wilhelm Amesius (Neukirchen, Kreis Moers, 1940). For Perkins see 
Louis B. Wright, “William Perkins; Elizabethan Apostle of ‘Practical Divinity,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, III (1940), 171-96. Thomas Wood, English Casuistical 
Divinity During the Seventeenth Century (London, 1953), centers almost entirely on 
Jeremy Taylor. 

*Diary of Lady Hoby, ed. Dorothy M. Meads (London, 1930), p. 87. 

10Perkins, “Cases of Conscience? Works, II, 116. 

‘Ibid. p. 117. Roland H. Bainton’s “The per oa A of the Patriarchs Accordin: 
to the Exegesis of the Late Middle Ages and of the Reformation? Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review, XXIII (1930), 39-49, is indispensable as background for the way in which 
our casuists adapted their scriptural passages. 


12Perkins, “A Cloud of Faithful Witnesses Works, III, 163. 
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was the act of Josua?’* So it was also with Rahab who concealed the 
spies of Israel and lied to the king’s messengers about it. This was 
not treachery: “For, she had a plaine Certificat in her conscience, 
that the Land of Canaan, and the city of Jericho were given by the 
Lord to the people of Israell, and that they were the right Lords 
thereof, and should enjoy them: so that she hid the Spies, not in 
treachery but in faith:’* 

William Ames in voicing the same thought gives it still greater 
clarity. What Perkins calls dolus bonus, Ames calls “acts that do 
Sonare in malum, have an evill sound... but by some circumstances 
comming to them they are sometimes made good. . . ?** The true 
goodness of actions depends principally upon the goal toward 
which they are directed. “To slay the innocent or set at liberty the 
guilty is evil: . . . to slay the guilty justly, or deliver the innocent 
upon just reason is good:’”* We cannot, therefore, judge the truth 
of an action by its outward circumstances; means which have the 
appearance of evil may in reality be for the best. 

“. . God is an absolute Lord, and so above the Law; and there- 
fore may lawfully command that which the Lawe forbiddeth:”"" Did 
not Israel break the Sabbath by marching around Jericho for seven 
days? Are graven images not forbidden, and yet Moses, by God’s 
special appointment, set up a brazen serpent? It is the sovereignty 
of God which transforms deceit into dolus bonus and makes an evil 
action sonare in malum. This applies directly to the problem of con- 
cealment and simulation. Simulation, Perkins tells us, is “when some- 
thing is spoken not contrary, but beside or divers to that which wee 
thinke?” Again, as with the broader concept of policy, it must not 
prejudice the glory of God, the good of our neighbor, and the 
truth.’* Like other casuists, Perkins analyzes Abraham’s equivoca- 
tion in calling Sarah his sister instead of his wife. It is here that we 
can get a glimpse of the actual development of casuistry. The Geneva 
Bible, produced a generation before, roundly condemns Abraham’s 

13Perkins, “A Commentary or Exposition upon . . . Galatians’ Works, II, 183. 

14Perkins, “A Cloud of Faithful Witnesses; Works, III, 170-171. 

15William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, [1638?]), p. 210. 

16Tbid., p. 211. 


17Perkins, “A Cloud of Faithful Witnesses? Works, III, 165. 
18Perkins, “A Commentary or Exposition upon . . . Galatians; Works, II, 183. 
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weak faith in not telling the truth.’® Perkins, on the other hand, 
excuses the Patriarch. Abraham is not strictly telling an untruth, 
for the Hebrew permits one to call one’s wife, sister; moreover, he 
is justified in concealing a part of the truth for it is laid down as a 
maxim: “, . . if any truth be to the hinderance of Gods glory, or of 
the good of our neighbour, it must bee concealed’? Though this 
point of view goes back to St. Augustine, its blunt restatement is 
significant, and Ames can give us an additional example along the 
same lines. This time it is Jeremiah’s silence as prisoner of Malchiah 
which is at stake, and prompts the divine to comment: “when nei- 
ther Justice. nor Charity requires to give testimony, then the truth 
or part of it may be concealed without sin’’** Here again we must 
notice that the Geneva Bible gives a different interpretation of the 
Prophet’s action: “Herein appears the infirmity of the prophet, who 
did dissemble to save his life albeit it was not to the denial of 
doctrine or to the hurt of any?’ 

If the measuring rod applied to truth and justice was obedience 
to God’s commands and the fulfillment of His plan for the uni- 
verse, there was an urgency in the tone of our writers which had 
full warrant in the circumstances under which they propounded 
this practical divinity. They had reason to think that their Protes- 
tant revolution was in constant jeopardy. As J. E. Neale has re- 
marked, at any time the powers of darkness might reconquer the 


19Genesis xii. 13. The Bible and Holy Scriptures (Geneva, 1560). 


20Perkins, “A Commentary or Exposition upon . . . Galatians’ Works, Il, 183, and 
“A Direction for the Governement of the Tongue According to Gods Word; Works, 
I, 450. For example, Alexander Ross, who was one of the chaplains of Charles I, also 
wrestled with this problem. Abraham did not sin in saving his own life. Nothing is 
more precious than life, and all nations, moreover, were destined to be blessed by 
Abraham’s seed. Neither did he lie altogether, for Sarah was so near a kin that in 
Hebrew she could be called sister. This , rationalization, which is often found, 
is based on the Song of Solomon. Ross, however, in the end cannot deny that some 
human infirmities are mixed in with Abraham’s actions—something Perkins does not 
admit. See Ross, An Exposition of the Fourteen First Chapters of Genesis (London, 
1626), pp. 148-50. On the Catholic side, the Dominican monk John Barnes comes near 
to Perkins’ interpretation. Abraham is not to be blamed; if one stands between two 
dangers it is better to choose the lesser danger in order to avoid the greater one. See 
Dissertatio contra aequivocationes (Paris, 1625), quoted in Maurice Nédoncelle, Trois 
Aspects du Probléme Anglo-Catholique au XVIle Siécle (Strassburg, 1951), p. 26. 


*tAmes, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, ed. cit., p. 332. 
22 Jeremiah xxxviii. 27, Geneva Bible. 
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land and plunge it back into the experiences of Mary Tudor’s 
reign.” This realization of immediate peril made the puritans in 
the House of Commons defy their beloved queen again and again, 
It need not surprise us to see this feeling reflected in the casuistry 
of both Perkins and Ames. Such a sense of danger served to under- 
line the need of policy for the Lord’s sake, and breathed new life 
into the old concept of the “just war’ 

If the peacemakers are blessed, asks Perkins, how can any nation 
with good conscience make war? The biblical command is subject 
to two conditions: if it be possible to have peace, and to keep the 
peace inasmuch as in us lies. War is lawful for our just defense and 
for the claims of our needful due and right.”* “Killing is not alwaies 
murther, for sometime a man hath power given of God to kill . .” 
and this in three ways: by the Word of Scripture—and thus princes 
or their deputies can kill malefactors, and soldiers their lawful ene- 
mies in war; by an extraordinary command such as God gave to 
Abraham to kill Isaac; or by an instinct such as made Phineas slay 
Zimri.”* But we must kill not in hatred but in love, and only kill 
when it is lawful to kill through God’s commands.”* Ames goes still 
further: “Zeal of God is often recommended in Scripture, even to 
the hatred of His enemies:’*’ Here stratagem comes into its own and, 
according to Perkins, God himself taught David policy against the 
Philistines “. . . and more especially those wise and prudent shifts 
in warre, which wee call Stratagems or policies of the field’’* 

But such stratagems are outward matters only. When, Perkins 
goes on, we face Popish assault from enemies both foreign and do- 
mestic “. . . true it is, Christian policy and warlike provisions must 
be used; yet our rest and stay must not be thereon; but we must stir 


23John E. Neale, Elizabeth 1 and her Parliaments (London, 1953), pp. 417-18. 

24Perkins, “A Godly and Learned Exposition of Christ’s Sermon in the Mount; 
Works, Ill, 17. 

25Tbid., p. 47. 

26]bid., p. 97 (wrongly numbered 98). 

27Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, p. 319. See here also Stephen Gosson’s 
statement that when war is just, i.e., when the enemy is God’s, then all means are law- 
ful: sleights, shifts, stratagems, and burnings. Quoted in the valuable article by Paul 
A. Jorgensen, “Moral Guidance and “op Encouragement for the Elizabethan 
Soldier? Huntington Library Quarterly, XIII (1950), 256. 
28Perkins, “Cases of Conscience? Works, II, 117. 
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up our faith . . . humble ourselves for our sins . . . show forth our 
repentance . . . and then pray for a blessing upon the outward 
means which shall be used: Christian policy is Christian because 
it is nowhere forbidden and because it gives to stratagem a Christian 
direction. Such considerations bring us to Jeremy Taylor’s state- 
ment, written some fifty years after Perkins’ death, about the law- 
fulness of deceiving an unjust enemy: “If you tell a false tale to him 
when you are fighting against him, he is a fool if he believes you, 
for then you intend to destroy him: but you are not unjust, you 
are in a state of war with him, and have not obligation upon you 
towards him?’*° In such a situation, anything goes. 

The necessity for Christian policy was emphasized for our divines 
by the concept of imperfect generation. There is an abundance of 
puritan counsel to mistrust one’s fellow man. It will suffice to quote 
Ames: “when the truth has told us, that all men are lyers, & eyther 
doe, or may deceive, or be deceyved; even the courses of the strict- 
est Saynts have ther crackings: Peter was a good man, & yet dis- 
sembled?”** Perkins in turn links the distrust we should have of our 
fellow men with the need for policy. Did not Paul yield to circum- 
cision despite his disapproval of the custom, and did he not fail at 
Ephesus to speak against Diana who was worshiped there, and only 
spoke against false gods in general? ‘Thus we must by such simula- 
tion try to prevent the secret counsels of our enemies and “. . . give 
place to the sway of the times, wherein we live, so far forth as may 
stand with keeping faith, and a good conscience?’ 

What, then, is the test of correct human actions? For both Perkins 
and Ames it is man’s “intention” that is important. Intention divides 
a truth from a lie. As Ames has it, an evil intention always makes an 
action evil, “a good intention with other conditions doth make very 
much to the constitution of a good action?’** Man, imperfect in his 
very being, must be judged by the whole course of his life rather 


29Perkins, “A Cloud of Faithful Witnesses? Works, III, 182. 


30Quoted in Thomas Wood, English Casuistical Divinity During the Seventeenth 
Century, p. 113. 


‘1Ames, A Fresh Suit of Human Ceremonies (Rotterdam, 1633), preface. 
32Perkins, “Cases of Conscience? Works, II, 116. 
%8Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, p. 209. 
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than by any individual deed. Lot was called righteous though he 
committed one heinous sin.** Men, moreover, are the pawns of God, 
and if a man’s intentions are laudable, God can use him to produce 
diverse and contrary effects to the increase of His glory. In times 
of danger, therefore, we must not look so much upon the means as 
place our dependence upon God himself “. . . who can turne any 
meanes unto the good of those that are his:’** In this way, stratagem 
and policy become outward means falling into the classification of 
“indifferent things” as long as the intention behind them is always 
the right one. Ames carries this even further in distinguishing be- 
tween outward acts and the spoken word. “That dissembling which 
consists in deeds or signs, and not in words, is not properly a lie: 

unless the same either of their own nature, or by some certain ap- 
pointment, have the force and use of speech. . . :’ Because deeds and 
signs are not verbal and have no determinate signification, there- 
fore they cannot have the force of testimony. Thus dissembling is 
sometimes lawful, but it is, of course, unlawful if it goes counter 
to religion, justice, or charity.** Here again it is the intention rather 
than the deed which is determining. “A lie is properly a testimony, 
whereby one pronounceth otherwise then is in his heart:’*’ The 
emphasis on the spoken word rather than on actions performed is 
evident and significant. 

Yet a hierarchy of sins, something all Protestants emphatically 
rejected, seemed to be the inevitable terminus of these arguments, 
Cardinal Bellarmine attacked Protestant divines for teaching that 
there are true sins, which if God commands them and wants them, 
out of respect for God they become just works. There seems to be 
a great deal of force in this accusation, but there was also a great 
deal of logic in Ames’s reply. Any action of which the author is 
God must by its very nature be just.** It is the emphasis upon “in- 

34A mes, An Analyticall Exposition of both the Epistles of the Apostle Peter (Lon- 
don, 1641), p. 207. 

85Ibid., p. 86 

86Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, p. 333. Ames cites as an example Joshua’s 
siege of Ai. 

87[bid., p. 331. 

88Ames, Bellarminus Enervatus (London, 1629), p. 25. Ames quotes here Thomas 


Bradwardine (b. 1290), who was a standard authority on theological matters for Cal- 
vinists. He was Archbishop of Canterbury in 1349. 
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tention” rather than deed which led to a transmutation of values, 
a sanctioning of policy. However, a hierarchy of sins was also im- 
plied. That prominent puritan John Downame put it down very 
succinctly when he wrote that God can, by letting his servants fall 
into lesser sins, pull them out of greater ones.*® Nor did Nathaniel 
Ward mince words in his distinction between a practical and a 
theological lie.‘° Perhaps Babette Levy has summed up best what 
we have been trying to say, when she wrote about the early min- 
isters of New England: “Most of the . . . ministers believed that the 
key to the good life is faith, not a rigid standard of behavior?’ 

The possible result of such an emphasis in Protestant casuistry 
can be seen in a passage from John Goodwin’s Theomaxia. Com- 
menting upon Gamaliel’s speech to the Council he wrote as follows: 
“Now whatsoever and regularly [sic] tends to effecting of that 
which is good, must need be good, and consequently from God. 
That which is good may occasionally and by some collateral in- 
fluences of Providence be brought to pass by means that are evil: 
but in a regular and direct way it can only be produced by that 
which is good:’** It is the qualification which is important here. Four 
years later, in trying to excuse the Army’s use of force in dismissing 
the Parliament, Goodwin attempted to justify the use of might 
through scriptural examples. He openly linked the Law of Necessity 
to the Law of God. 

In setting forth their casuistry there was one additional problem 
which occupied Perkins and Ames. What about direct divine inspi- 
ration which could lead those so inspired to upset the established 
order? Any individual might in this manner claim that his means 
were justified, for he was commanded by God to their exercise. 
Perkins advised that such men must be brought under the discipline 
of the Church by immediate ordination.“* Anyone claiming such 


39John Downame, A Treatise of Security (London, 1622), p. 2. 

40See George L. Mosse, “Puritanism and Reason of State in Old and New England? 
William and Mary Quarterly, IX (1952), 73. 

41Babette May Levy, Preaching in the First Half Century of New England History 
(Hartford, Conn., 1945), p. 43. 

42John Goodwin, Theomaxia (London, 1644), reprinted in William Haller’s Tracts 
on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (New York, 1934), Ill, 10. 

43In his Right and Might well met (London, 1648). 

44Perkins, “A Commentary ... Galatians; Works, Il, 171. 
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inspiration must be rigidly examined, and such examination should 
center on the problem of whether, or how, states will be changed 
and kingdoms translated.** If there was to be policy and stratagem, 
it must be allowed by authority. We may remember one of the orig- 
inal caveats put up by Perkins for the use of policy: that it must be 
such as pertains to our calling. Why did St. Paul not commit a sin 
when he feigned to be a Nazarite? Because he did this by the 
authority of the Church of Jerusalem.** Christian policy must not 
be the policy of any man, no matter who he was; it must always 
be sanctioned by the Church. 

We have here one of those striking parallels between Protestant 
and Catholic casuistry. It was Giovanni Botero who pointed out in 
his Ragione di Stato that statesmen should have their ends ham- 
mered out first in the forge of good conscience by learned divines.“ 
For Ames and Perkins, too, policy is exercised by the ruler. As 
Perkins has it: “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: wherein 
the Lord requireth, requitall of like for like, not by every private 
man, but by the publike Magistrate’’* For Ames it is the magistrate 
who is responsible for running and protecting the Christian com- 
monwealth; his authority and jurisdiction must be complete. The 
community is superior to all within it, for the whole is greater than 
its parts.** The community is symbolized by the magistrates who 
are to procure “ the common good both spirituall and corporall of 
all those who are committed to their jurisdiction, by politick 
meanes, and a coercive power.’ It seems true, as one Jesuit charged, 
that the English puritans made the “Principe Cristiano-Politico” 
their chief cry;*" it remains equally true, however, that Catholic 
casuists did the same for the princes of the Catholic Reformation. 
“Reason of State” assumed a religious guise on both sides of the 
Reformation barrier. 

45Perkins, “A Cloud of Faithful Witnesses, Works, III, 38. 


46Perkins, “Cases of Conscience, Works, Il, 117. 


47Giovanni Botero, Della Ragione di Stato, abstracted by R. Ethrington (ca. 1615- 
1625), British Museum MS. Sloane 1065, 16. 


48Perkins, “Exposition of Christ’s Sermon in the Mount, Works, III, 83. 
49Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, p. 303. 

Solbid., p. 313. 

51Mario Praz, Machiavelli in Inghilterra, p. 160. 
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“Tl n’y a que la fin qui donne le nom aux choses”—these are the 
words of Louis Machon in his remarkable Apologie pour Machia- 
velle..., written toward 1643 at the behest of Cardinal Richelieu. 
In it he attempted to demonstrate by means of scriptural examples 
that Christian morality and expediency pointed in the same direc- 
tion; that Machiavelli was, indeed, compatible with the Christian 
tradition.” In England, no one as yet dared to assert publicly that 
there was no contradiction between the ethics of Machiavelli and 
those of Christianity. 

In 1636 when Edward Dacres edited Machiavelli’s Discourses, 
he accused his writer of reading Scriptures to a politic end, not so 
much for strengthening his belief, as for bettering his discourse. 
Thus Moses is made out to act “politique” on his own, when in 
reality he behaved “not himself either ambitiously or insolently, nor 
was anything done by his own prowess or policy, but merely by 
the ordinance of God:’** How often do we hear it echo through the 
literature of the times that it savors of atheism for religion to become 
the handmaiden of policy. But what if these roles were reversed? 
If religion were not the handmaiden of policy, but policy of re- 
ligion? ‘To say dolus bonus, to justify actions that sonare in malum, 
is to reverse roles, to make policy the handmaiden of religion. But 
does policy then cease to be policy? 

Much of the Machiavellian justification for politics seems to have 
slipped into English thought by this back door, rather than by way 
of open discussion of the Florentine in the sophisticated circles of 
the Court. Neither Perkins nor Ames has a direct message for 
princes, but from their time on the appeal to give policy a religious 
guise, as opposed to the opposite, atheistical way, became more and 
more predominant. One Protestant and one Catholic example may 
suffice. Owen Feltham, author of that best seller, the Resolves, tells 
us in 1620 that policy runs smoothest when it turns upon a “golden 
hinge,’ that is, when it is moved by God. There is an “honest pol- 
icy” which will bring political success in an evil age.** Thomas Fitz- 
herbert, one of the most talented of English Jesuits, concedes the 


82K. T. Butler, “Louis Machon’s ‘Apologie pour Machiavelle’—1643 and 16687 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, II] (1939-1940) , 208-27, 216. 

53Machiavelli’s Discourses, by E[dward] D[acres], znd ed. (London, 1674), p. 456. 

54Owen Feltham, Resolves Divine Moral and Political (London, 1840), pp. 97, 139. 
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necessity for reason of state, but goes on to prove that only with 
the help and assistance of true religion will it work.®* Did not Cesare 
Borgia, Machiavelli’s hero, provide an excellent example of man’s 
insufficiency? From the height of success he was brought down 
through God’s just judgment. For Fitzherbert “. . . no sinful policy 
can be truly accounted wise or political. . . :’** If we read aright the 
later literature, the practical appeal assumed ever greater importance 
as faith and politics threatened to drift into separate compartments, 

By 1640 Edward Dacres, in commenting upon the Prince, also 
theorizes about the fall of Cesare Borgia. He failed not because of 
the means he employed, but because of the end toward which his 
cunning was directed.*’ God should have been his end, not personal 
ambition. Is it any wonder that the saintly William Sancroft mused 
in 1652, “It does me a little relish of Paradox, that wherever I come 
Machiavelli is verbally cursed and damned, and yet practically 
embraced and asserted”?** Only this assertion was not merely a 
practical one: the soil had been prepared for theoretical acceptance 
as well. In one sense casuistry was fitting the faith for the times, and 
had many historical roots out of which it could grow and take 
nourishment; in another sense this “practical divinity” tended to 
make Renaissance political thought respectable. As such it deserves 
our closest study, for it is not necessary to absorb a whole body of 
doctrine in order to absorb its most important consequences. Nor 
do we wish to imply that it is the study of Machiavelli himself 
which led to this assimilation, but rather that his ideas coincided 
with a trend of English casuistical divinity which had practical 
historical and theological roots. It is to the reception of Machiavelli 
along these lines that this essay is a tentative and preliminary 
contribution. 


55Thomas Fitzherbert, The First Part of a Treatise concerning Policy and Religion 
({Douay? ], 1615). See especially the preface. 

5é[bid., pp. 21, 22, 95, 230. It will be obvious that I disagree with Harold Laski, who 
wrote to Justice Holmes that “Fitzherbert’s treatise was the first English answer to 
Machiavelli’ I would agree, however, with his comment that it is an extraordinary 
piece of acute learning. The Holmes-Laski Letters: The Correspondence of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes and Harold J. Laski, 1916-1935, ed. Mark DeWolfe Howe (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), I, 299. 

5™Niccolo Machiavelli’s Prince, tr. Edward Dacres (London, 1640), p. 61. 

58William Sancroft, Modern Politics taken from Machiavel, Borgia and other 
choice Authors, by an eye witness (London, 1652), Epistle Dedicatory. 











Reynard the Fox in the Seventeenth Century 
By Cuartes C. Misu 


0’ the six or seven hundred individual pieces of prose fiction 
which the English reader of the seventeenth century saw pro- 
duced for his entertainment, a small number of titles appeared in 
edition after edition often enough to deserve the name of best sellers. 
If the minimum number of editions admitting a book to this group 
be arbitrarily set at ten, it is found that there are about twen 
stories which qualify for the designation. Though this happy band 
of favored books covers a wide range of interests and subject matter 
and though its individual members had their origins at various times, 
all of these well-read books have nevertheless a number of charac- 
teristics in common: they depend for their popularity on the middle- 
class reader; they appeal either to their readers’ sense of wonder or 
morality, or both; and they are all consciously old-fashioned, most 
of them being reprints of material dating from before—occasionally 
considerably before—the year 1600. Their publication history too 
shows in general a similar common pattern: the original text is pro- 
vided at some time during the century with a sequel (even perhaps 
a second sequel), and, toward the close of the century, abridgments 
of varying degrees of abbreviation appear. For some of the older 
stories a thorough overhauling of the text is provided to keep the 
language from sounding archaic to the Stuart reader. The texts are, 
moreover, invariably set in black letter, and editions become notice- 
ably more frequent in the latter half of the century. 

It is impossible to pick any one of these twenty best sellers as 
being perfectly typical or showing all features of the ideal popular 
book whose publication pattern one might construct by judicious 
amalgamation of individual characteristics. Yet one or two of them 
come close to this ideal pattern. Reynard the Fox, for instance, 
shows as well as, and perhaps better than, any other the way of the 
popular book during the years 1600-1700, and a consideration of the 
fortunes of the text of Reynard over the course of the century may 
offer some interesting light on popular taste during the whole pe- 
riod. Such an examination may also emphasize the fact that, in this 
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century at least, there is an important body of reading matter func- 
tioning at an almost subterranean level which the historian of lit- 
erature must all too frequently ignore in his account of literary 
history. 

Reynard the Fox made its first seventeenth-century appearance 
in 1620.’ By that date the story was already hoary with age, even 
in English, for Caxton’s translation, the basis of the later versions, 
had appeared in 1481, while Chaucer’s Daun Russell, a foreshadow- 
ing of the later Reynard, had preceded that by about a century. 
Moreover, the tale of the fox had immediately given signs hinting 
at its future popularity; the first edition was soon followed by two 
more, dated 1489 and 1494 respectively, and it is almost certain 
that Wynkyn de Worde also produced an edition, undoubtedly 
provided with cuts, before 1500,” though no copy of such an issue 
is known today. Almost certainly some early sixteenth-century 
printings are also lost to us, but the century saw editions at least 
ca. 1515 and in 1550, both of which display a text slightly altered 
from that of Caxton in wording.’ No edition has come down to 
us from the seventy-year period between this 1550 text and that 
of 1620; but that the book did not remain forgotten during these 
years seems clear from the fact that the Stationers’ Register records 
two transfers of title for the story, one in 1560, the other in 1586.* 

After 1620, of course, the roster of the editions becomes clearer 
and more extensive. Reprints of the seventeenth-century version 
came out in 1629, 1640 (of which two issues are known), 1650, 
1654, 1656, 1662, 1681, 1694, perhaps in 1699,° and, to complete 
the catalogue, 1701. The sequel, called A Continuation, or, Second 


1At least 1620 is the date venccrmig! ge for the edition (STC 20923), and I shall 
refer to it by this date throughout. To judge, however, from what remains of the 
shaved-off imprint date on the copy of the edition in the Bodleian, the last digit of 
the date is more likely a 1 than an o. Still, John Payne Collier (A Bibliographical and 
Critical Account [New York, 1866], III, 292) also gives 1620, apparently from per- 
sonal inspection of a copy. 

2E. Gordon Duff, Fifteenth Century English Books (London, 1917), p. 100. 

8The 1550 edition has no cuts but its text corresponds with the two-leaf fragment 
identified as part of an edition printed by Wynkyn de Worde ca. 1515. The fragment, 
incidentally, contains one cut. 

*Arber’s reprint, I, 152; II, 457. The second transfer is to Allde, the printer of the 
1620 edition. 

5Known only from an entry in the Term Catalogues, III, 114. 
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Part, of ... Reynard the Fox, was published for the first time in 
1672; it was reprinted in 1681, along with the first part, and per- 
haps again in 1699. Since the author of the second part killed off 
his hero, the third part, when it made its appearance in 1684, had 
to relate the fortunes of Reynard’s son (a by no means unusual 
gambit for seventeenth-century sequels anyway), and was accord- 
ingly entitled The Shifts of Reynardine The Son of Reynard the 
Fox. Nor was this all. The year 1681 produced a versified retelling 
of the story of the main part of the book from the pen of John 
Shirley, and, shortly afterwards, the first of the five abridged 
editions which we can with likelihood assign to the seventeenth 
century must have appeared; the only one of these abridgments to 
bear a date comes from the year 1697, but it is probable that the 
first of the series can be placed somewhere near 1685. It may be 
pointed out also that Reynard’s story continued to be popular 
during the succeeding century; even though the 1701 edition was 
the last to present the regular seventeenth-century version of the 
text, one of the abridgments superseded it to become the standard 
text down to about 1750, and after that a chapbook version kept 
the tale alive until the nineteenth century, when scholarly editions 
of early texts on the one hand and rewritten versions for children 
on the other began to appear. It is probably not too much to say 
that Reynard has been kept in print continuously ever since the 
early seventeenth century. 

Reynard the Fox is a tale of a crafty villain so adept at the tech- 
nique of the “big lie” that he can commit his varied enormities 
against his fellow creatures with perfect impunity, knowing that he 
can constantly frustrate the highest law of the land and easily evade 
justice. His denouncers have right and truth on their side; he, how- 
ever, has apparently more powerful weapons, can set their com- 
plaints at naught, and is able to make white appear black to the 
authorities (the royal power) before whom he is occasionally 
arraigned. The spectacle of the success of such cynical contempt 
for order and authority must be, one thinks, of perennial interest, 
and so the intrinsic nature of the story told should be sufficient 
reason for the book’s popularity in the seventeenth century. But 
beyond this general appeal, the book has certain features which link 
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it with its fellow best sellers of the Stuart period and which must 
have given it added interest to contemporary readers. 

Though the main outlines of the story are probably well known, 
a brief sketch of the particular features of the plot of the English 
version may serve to refresh the reader’s memory of the fox’s 
doings. King Noble, the lion, holding his court at Pentecost, bids 
all his subjects, the animals, to attend him. Reynard alone, through 
fear of possible denunciation for his many misdeeds, fails to obey 
the summons, nor is his wariness unjustified, for Isegrim the Wolf, 
Curtis the Little Hound, and Chantecleer the Cock all lodge serious 
complaints against him at once. The king sends out messengers to 
bring Reynard to court, but Bruin the Bear, the first emissary, and 
Tibert the Cat, the second, are not only notably unsuccessful in 
their mission but come to considerable grief in their attempts. 
Finally persuaded to appear before his sovereign by the arguments 
of his cousin Grimbart the Brock, Reynard is overwhelmed by a 
great outcry of angry complainants, and is adjudged to be hanged 
for his crimes. But on the scaffold itself Reynard is able to reprieve 
himself by pretending to King Noble that he has discovered a plot 
against his life, and adds strength to his case by offering also to 
show the king where a rich treasure lies hidden. This trick, patent 
lie though it seems, works; the fox is at once taken into high royal 
favor, the victims of his former guile are openly still further vic- 
timized. The fox’s cynical disregard of the law is now so flagrant 
that the king realizes he has been duped, but Reynard again appears 
at court, denies all accusations boldly, and again wins freedom by 
pretending that he has some remarkable gifts with magical prop- 
erties to present to the king. Angered beyond endurance by this 
miscarriage of justice, Isegrim challenges Reynard to single com- 
bat. A tremendous fight then ensues, in which Reynard’s unfair 
tactics make him clearly the victor. The king forgives all charges 
against him, and raises him to be the greatest subject in the land. 

Two things about the story seem to qualify it particularly for 
seventeenth-century popular approval. First of all, there is the 
action. If the quality of the events related is hardly such as to appeal 
to that sense of wonder already spoken of which the romances 
current in the period exploit so readily—the enchantments, the opu- 
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lent descriptions of gorgeous display in dress, armor, gardens, build- 
ings, the incredible feats of arms and generosity of invincible heroes 
—there are still many points in Reynard akin to what is found in 
the chivalric epics. There is violence, there is a royal court, there 
is fighting; King Noble rules over a sort of bourgeois equivalent of 
the court of the romances. And the action never flags; something 
unexpected, amusing, different, keeps on turning up. 

Second, there is the morality, or rather the moralizing, of the 
story, a feature which is common to most popular pieces of Stuart 
fiction. In Reynard this edifying element appears both in the explicit 
“morall” which is printed at the end of each chapter, as well as in 
the marginal notes, frequently rather lengthy, which comment on 
all the possible allegorical points in the action as it unfolds. These 
comments, by no means all naive, are many of them not only 
universally applicable but aptly stated. But, more important, the 
presence of the moralizing makes the book acceptable reading, 
changing what otherwise would have been an apparent invitation 
to evil-doing into a warning-piece of strongly edifying character. 
It is significant that this moralizing material first appears in the 
1620 edition; it is completely absent from Caxton’s own editions 
and from the other reprints down to 1550. 

Whoever the unknown editor was who added the didactic mate- 
rial to the 1620 edition, he provided an even more necessary 
service to make the tale he was handling acceptable to a Stuart 
reader: he modernized its language. Naturally enough, much of 
Caxton, or even of de Worde, would sound unbearably quaint to 
seventeenth-century ears, less tolerant than ours of linguistic 
archaism, and some passages might be altogether incomprehensible 
through odd syntax. Even the 1515 text had found it needful to 
introduce a number of minor changes into the 1481 version, and 
the passage of a century rendered the need for further change 
imperative. Hence some revision beyond the mere reparceling out 
of the story into better-sized units* was absolutely essential if the 
book were to be accepted as a popular story. But the 1620 editor, 
a man not lacking in some feeling for words, did more than turn 
Caxton’s sentences into their seventeenth-century equivalents. Even 


6Caxton’s 43 chapters were fattened into 25, and captions provided. 
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while sticking as closely as possible to the original presentation of 
material, he took the liberty of completely rephrasing the sentences, 
making of a semi-medieval narrative a modern story, and producing 
an excellent piece of seventeenth-century prose, racy, strong, and 
nervous in the best sense. 

Exactly what was done in the course of this rephrasing is difficult 
if not downright impossible to describe in detail because the changes 
involved in transforming a piece of fifteenth-century English into 
a piece of Stuart prose are complex and subtle. The guiding prin- 
ciple underlying the whole revision is, however, clear enough: the 
book must read as if it had just been written. To accomplish this 
end, the editor not only had the task of getting rid of such obvious 
archaisms in vocabulary and word forms," locutions and syntax, as 
he found, but he had to undertake the more demanding task of 
adding such touches of word and phrase as to make the flow of the 
sentences smoother and the meaning clearer. It is, of course, the 
latter part of the job, by far the more delicate, which renders ana- 
lytic description of the whole process troublesome, if not nugatory. 
The feel of the modernization can, however, be fairly well sampled 
from one or two typical quotations. 

The following passage may be taken as representative of the 
usual difference between the earlier and later texts:*® 





1550: Whan Bellin the Ram had all sayd his service devoutly, 
1620: Now when Bellin the Ram had finished his Orizons, 


than he hang on the Foxes necke a male coverd with the 
he presently hung about Reynards neck his male, which was made 


skynne of Bruyne the Bere, and a palmers staffe therby. 
of the Beares skinne, and put into his right foote a Palmers staffe; 


Than was Raynarde redy towarde his journey, and he loked towarde the 
and thus being furnished of all things, hee looked sadly upon the 


?This job had, to a large extent, been done by the time of the appearance of the 
1550 edition; it was presumably the work of Wynkyn de Worde or his reviser. In any 
case it is clear that the seventeenth-century editor worked from the 1550 version of 
the text (as would be expected) rather than from Caxton’s version. 

8To distinguish clearly between the two texts I have set the 1550 text in italics over 
the 1620 text. Italics in the latter have been ignored. The first passage is from sigs. 
G8v-Hirt of 1550 and H3V of 1620. 
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kyng as he had ben sorowfull for to departe, and fayned as he had wepte, 
King, as if he had beene loth _to depart, and fained to weepe 


right as he had sorowed in his herte, but yf he had any sorowe, 
(though sorrow and he were never farther asunder) onely his worst griefe 


it was because al the other that were there were not in the same plyght 
was, that all in that presence * were not in the same case 


as the wolfe and the Bere were brought in by bym. Neverthelesse he 
that the Beare and Wolfe were: yet he 


stode and praied them all to praye for hym, lyke as be 
tooke his leave of them, and desired every one to pray for him, as he 


wolde praye for them. The Fox thought that he taryed longe, and wolde 
would pray for them: and then offring to depart (for knowing his owne 


fayne have departed, for he knewe him selfe gyltye. 
knavery, he was very desirous to be gone.) 


Usually, as one might suppose, the rewriting results in increasing 
the number of words in the text: 
1550: Whan these wordes were spoken, there by stode 
1620: When the Wolfe had spoken these wordes, there stood by him 


alytel hounde the whych was named Curteyse, 
a little Hound whose name was _— Curtise, who stepping foorth made 


and complayned sore unto the kinge, howe 
likewise a grievous complaint (unto the King) against the Foxe, saying 
that in the great cold of the winter in the harde frost 
that in the extreame colde season of the Winter, when the Frost was 


he had bene sore forwyntred, such wyse that he 
most violent, he being halfe starved and detained from all manner of prey, 


had kepte no more meat thana podynge; 
had no more meate left him to sustaine his life then one poore Pudding; 
whiche podynge Reynarde had taken awaye from 


which pudding (he said) Reynard had most unjustly taken away from 
hym. 
him. 
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But the Hound could hardly let these words fly from his lippes, 


With this came Tibert the cat with 
when with a fiery and angry countenance, in sprang Tybert the Cat 


an yrous mode and sprange in among them and sayd.... 
amongst them, and falling downe before 


the King said... .° 


On occasion, however, the 1620 editor was willing to sacrifice 
material in his original, presumably when he thought it redundant 
or hopelessly old-fashioned: 


1550: Here upon was holden a parlament, and they desyred 
1620: Upon this arest a Parliament was called, and every voyce went 


that Reynarde shuld be dead. And what so ever they sayd against the 
that Reynard should be executed: notwithstanding 


Fox, he answered to everyone of them. Neuer herd man of such beastes 
hee answered every objection severally, though great Art was used 


suche plaintes of wyse counseyle and subtill invencions. And on that 
both in the one and the other; to the wonderfull admiration of all that 


other syde the fox made his excuse so wel and formably theron, that 
heard him. 


they that herde it wondred therof, they that herde and sawe it, may tell 
it forth for trouth.1 shall shorten the mater, and tel you forth of the Fox.° 


Though the somewhat awkward arrangement of the passages 
quoted above certainly does not display the 1620 text to very much 
advantage, it must be admitted that the reviser’s care has produced 
an eminently readable version of the old story. For all its basic 
faithfulness to the Caxton edition, this seventeenth-century Reynard 
becomes, to all practical intents and purposes, a new text, and one 
peculiarly fitted for its readers, since it provides the apparently 
irresistible combination of old material and contemporary language, 


91550, sig. A6'; 1620, sigs. Agv-Br". 
101550, sigs. E5t-E5¥; 1620, sig. F2v. 
gs. 5 8 
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reassuringly presented in a conservative dress of black letter. 
Whether its readers would also have been aware that the style of 
the book was a model of crisp prose, with just enough flavor to salt 
its efficiently functional ease, is hard to say, but we at any rate may 
applaud the editor-reviser of the 1620 version for his renovation of 
a good tale in worthy terms. 


II 


The 1620 version became the standard for the century. The 
editions which followed in due course as the years went by were 
content to reproduce as exactly as possible both the text and appear- 
ance of the earlier volume,” and hence by the time of the Restora- 
tion the book was fairly well established as a seventeenth-century 
popular favorite.* The next step in the pattern of best-seller 
development was the production of a sequel, a step duly taken in 
1672" when Edward Brewster published A Continuation, or, 
Second Part of the Most Pleasant and Delightful History of Reynard 
the Fox.'* Like the first part, this continuation was printed in black 
letter, and was adorned with cuts.” 

Who the author of this sequel was we again do not know, but he 
provided a story about two-thirds as long as his model, divided into 


The 47 cuts of the 1620 edition are reprinted regularly (with occasional substitu- 
tion for those presumably lost or broken) in each edition of the seventeenth-century 
series. When a new set of cuts was made by Brewster for his editions toward the 
end of the century, they were faithful copies of the earlier ones (with the initials 
“E B” added) in each case. It may be worth while pointing out that the cuts in the 
1620 edition fall into two series, distinguished by size and comparative crudity of 
execution. Since the cut on sig. S3¥ is the same as that which appears on one of the 
pages of the two-leaf fragment constituting all we have of the [1515?] edition (STC 
209214), it would seem that the source of the more elaborate set of cuts was the 
earlier edition(s) of de Worde and that Allde added some more cheaply executed 
ones for his later edition. 


12The little flurry of editions in the 1650’s when three (four if we count that of 
1662) editions came out in unusually rapid succession is hard to account for in terms 
of topicality; but even if Reynard is hardly a tract for the times, it does present a suf- 
ficiently disparaging picture of royalty to satisfy any Puritan. 

18The sequel, incidentally, was promised at the end of the 1620 edition. 

14Reprinted in 1681 as The Most Pleasant and Delightful History of Reynard the 
Fox. The Second Part. 

15No cuts were made specially for the book, but a selection of those used in the 


first part was made to do duty here. Naturally, they do not illustrate this particular 
text very well. 
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thirty-two chapters, and tricked out with marginal comments to 
point up the morals of the separate incidents. Since he has chosen 
to deal with Reynard the crafty courtier rather than Reynard the 
crafty private citizen—a choice somewhat imposed on him by the 
nature of the ending of the first part—his book is less personal and 
more political than its predecessor; indeed the strong political tone 
hints at concealed references to the contemporary or just-past 
political situation in England. Where the first part dealt with more 
general, more common, more usual material, the villainy of every- 
day life, as it were, this part is of more high and mighty aim; it 
deals exclusively with the consideration of probity in public life 
and in matters of state. No morals directly applicable to private life 
are to be found in it; it is instead a sort of handbook for ministers or 
even kings, a mirror for magistrates rather than a warning for 
apprentices. 

The whole action revolves about treachery. Reynard, advanced 
to the place of king’s favorite, incurs the bitter jealousy of all the 
other beasts. Realizing how dangerous his position may easily 
become, Reynard schemes how to obtain preferment for his 
enemies, and is successful in having the king, with his usual deplor- 
able lack of common sense, make Isegrim the Wolf chief prelate in 
place of the recently executed Bellin the Ram, the members of 
Isegrim’s family becoming priests all. ‘To get the commons to accept 
such a notorious evil-doer requires a good deal of disguise (Isegrim’s 
name is concealed under his new creation as the Earl of Pitwood, 
and his looks by his dressing up in sheep’s clothing) and a glozing 
speech from Reynard, but the appointment is confirmed. By now 
the Bear and the Cat are so offended at Isegrim’s promotion that 
they conspire Reynard’s death; they change their opinions and 
attitude at once, of course, when Reynard has them both rewarded 
with high royal patronage. 

Reynard grows terribly rich through the gifts made to him to 
gain his favor. His excess wealth he conceals from the king, dis- 
tributing it secretly among certain of the nobles of the kingdom, 
so that he gains many adherents and is able to begin to consider 
an attempt to seat himself on the throne by deposing the Lion. 
When he thinks it safe to make this bold move, Reynard calls a 
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meeting of the lords, has Isegrim publicly absolve him from his 
oath to the king, and proposes to the assembled nobles (who are 
not unprepared for the idea) an armed uprising against King Noble. 
An army is secretly raised, but Sir Firapel the Leopard and his 
cousin Sly-look the Panther become fearful and reveal the whole 
conspiracy to the king in time. The king acts at once; many of the 
rebel leaders are taken on the spot, and Reynard is besieged in his 
castle Malepardus and proclaimed a traitor. Reynard coolly holds 
out, but his forces largely desert, the castle is stormed and taken, 
and he himself is brought prisoner before the king. At his examina- 
tion, Reynard has, most surprisingly, nothing to say for himself; he 
admits his guilt, makes a full confession, and is almost immediately 
executed. The disguised wolves are unmasked, Bellin’s lineage is 
restored to its rightful place in the priesthood, and the whole king- 
dom is the better for the purge it has suffered. 

Though he has produced a readable tale, the writer of the sequel 
falls something short of the skill which created the original story. 
This is not surprising; the genius of the folk tale, whatever its 
origin and whatever its particular development, ordinarily achieves 
something which mere imitation cannot equal. The sequel is a well- 
organized story, unified, credible, rational, clear, but competence is 
not genius. The homely folk character of the original has gone 
completely here; if there is more unity, there is less of the rather 
attractive diversity of the first part, and even the marginal comments 
in the sequel have sunk from being apt and pithy to being obvious 
and prosy. But the most glaring difference is in the protagonist 
himself; it is hard to imagine Reynard at a loss for words, con- 
founded by truth, unable to defend himself; he has become, to our 
loss, merely a clever Machiavellian, and gone is that resplendent 
gift for the lie so incredible that it compels belief. Imagination is 
yielding to common sense; villainy is losing its power. 

It loses it still more in the second sequel to the story of the fox. 
This third part, again published by Edward Brewster, and again by 
an unknown hand,** appeared in 1684 as The Shifts of Reynardine 


16That a different author is involved here is shown by his boast in his epistle to the 
reader that though he is much below the author of the first part he may be thought 
“equal, or not much inferiour, to him that writ the Continuation, or Second part of 
that History? 
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The Son of Reynard the Fox. Forced by the death of the earlier 
hero to start afresh with a new chief actor, the author of this section 
tries to take advantage of the opportunity offered him to relate a 
full career and valiantly attempts to come up to the glories of the 
original narrative.’ That he does not is not entirely his fault, of 
course; he suffers under the same handicaps which beset the writer 
of part two, but here they become more noticeable. Even if the 
adventures of Reynardine are meant to parallel, rather than to 
imitate (as I take it), those of his father, the contrast between the 
two can hardly be avoided, and it constantly redounds to the dis- 
credit of the sequel, particularly since the author has not been able 
to keep from reproducing motifs from the original protagonist's 
career. Reynardine is, to some extent, a chip off the old block, as 
he is evidently meant to be, and his tricks are flippantly outrageous, 
but unfortunately they are much tamer. 

Part three begins with a section explicitly linking it with part 
two; we are told how Reynard, before his capture, gives his vast 
remaining treasure to his two sons, Volpus and Reynardine,”* and 
instructs them how to convey it safely away for their future use, 
swearing them at the same time to revenge him on his two betrayers, 
Firapel and Sly-look. It is not long before they are robbed by other 
beasts, however, and Volpus is killed; Reynardine escapes with his 
life, and begins his peripatetic series of adventures. He goes first 
into the kingdom of Zalap, where he makes friends with Brocket 
the Badger, and then, at the latter’s advice, he goes on to the mon- 
astery of Manton and is admitted there on probation, but is pres- 
ently caught stealing food and is expelled. But since he keeps his 
gown, he is able to return to Zalap and make a good living granting 
easy shrift to the wicked and selling indulgences cheap, frankly 
admitting to a shrewd questioner that he is duping the people, but 
insisting that they want to be duped. His eventual loss of his gown 
in a trap puts an end to this episode in his life. 

He then returns to his home country (we hear, for the first time 

1THis 33 chapters are about the same length in their total as part one. There are, 
however, no woodcuts. 

18Volpus is apparently the Rossel of the original story. In general, this part likes to 


replace the traditional continental names with English morality names; when new 
names are invented, these too are English. 
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in all three stories, that its name is Feraria), where Zani the Ape 
counsels him to turn physician. He does, taking the name of Doctor 
Pedanto, and quickly gains a large practice among the vulgar. His 
reputation is sufficient to assure his being sent for when old Sir 
Firapel falls sick, and, true to his oath, Reynardine kills the aged 
leopard with an overdose of a sleeping potion. After this, Zani 
quarrels with him over the division of the reward Reynardine had 
for this job, and in spite denounces the imposture of the fox to the 
public. Reynardine skips the country before the king can take him 
up to investigate the matter. 

Returning to Manton, Reynardine agrees with a mountebank to 
permit his tail and his ears, his distinguishing features, to be cut off, 
and thus made unrecognizable he returns to Feraria, where he takes 
service with Lord Sly-look under the name of Crabron. Here he is 
able to finish his oath to his father by poisoning Sly-look, afterwards 
lamenting his death so persuasively that the king makes him one of 
his purveyors. Reynardine maintains himself in this position by 
murdering anyone who may be able to betray his real identity, is 
finally tripped up, tortured and made to confess who he is and 
what he has done. He is ordered to be executed, but by a long and 
lying oration at the scaffold (quite in the manner of his father) in 
which he promises to show the king a great treasure if he is spared, 
Reynardine wins a reprieve, and then manages to escape from his 
guards and goes to Zalap, where he cleverly avoids pursuit and 
detection for some time. In the end, however, he is recognized, 
brought back to Feraria, and executed, after making on the scaffold 
an edifying confession in a candid statement about his whole life. 
The king thereupon issues a proclamation prohibiting the fox’s 
lineage from entering the forest day or night, but it is ineffectual, 
for “no laws, how severe soever, can debar that family from insinu- 
ating themselves into all Societies, as experience daily manifests?’ 

From this summary it may be readily seen that Reynardine’s 
adventures have the variety and liveliness of Reynard’s, but there 
the resemblance between father and son ends, because for all the 
superficial likeness between the two, Reynardine’s character in 
truth has little bite. Compared to his thoroughly villainous father, 
he is pretty mild-mannered, incapable of real evil. His hiding out 
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in a monastery, his petty thefts, his imitation of a physician—all 
these are at worst comparative peccadilloes, at best helping others 
in spite of himself (e.g., he seems to have some knowledge of herbs 
and simples and does more good than harm in his doctoring). It is 
true that his malefactions do rise on occasion to murder, but it is his 
father’s enemies and his own that he kills, and self-protection is 
hardly cold-blooded wickedness, while revenge may even be con- 
sidered to some extent noble-minded. Certainly the impression he 
leaves is that of a hypocrite and impostor rather than that of a 
murderer. Moreover, his evasions of punishment are not particularly 
interesting, for if they show a readiness of wit, a shiftiness of some 
ability, they are never the bravura pieces of his father, who rose to 
his finest heights when faced with an absolutely inescapable situa- 
tion. Again, Reynardine retains sympathy as his father could not; 
Reynard was fearsome and repellent, forcing a strained admiration 
at his best; Reynardine is likable, and his final execution (a con- 
cession to the ending, surely) comes as something of a shock—the 
reader expects him to go on forever in this mildly exasperating, 
mildly parasitic way. 

The truth is, it would appear, that in the Restoration the sense 
of real evil was gone. Perhaps it took a basically medieval world- 
view to see a vision of evil; the triumph of reason was the simul- 
taneous triumph of good. At any rate, there are no depths in this 
new Restoration fox; he is incapable of real wickedness, unable to 
sin in the grand manner. Moreover, the society of which he is a 
member is one of no morals, no tastes; no one in it, except Brocket, 
is capable of a disinterested act of friendship. Men are knaves or 


fools. 


Il 


After the sequels, the abridgments. But before any comment is 
made upon these productions, the final indication of real popularity 
in the seventeenth century, a word must be said about the verse 
reworking of the Reynard story which John Shirley made out of 
the original. Published in 1681 as The Most Delightful History of 
Reynard the Fox: in Heroic Verse, this rimed version of some four 
thousand lines comes as a special tribute to the vitality and interest 
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of the fox’s story because it apparently represents an effort to re- 
habilitate the material for a higher class audience than that which 
absorbed the usual prose version. In his epistle to the reader Shirley 
complains that “what has been formerly written of this kind, hav- 
ing been old English, [was] composed of harsh and unintelligible 
words,’ and announces that he has “presumed” to put the story 
“into Heroic Verse, in the sweetest, still, and smoothest Language 
now in use.’ How well he has achieved his intention may be perhaps 
judged from the following sample of his style: 


No sooner Isgrim left, but up did rise 
A little Hound, who with dejected eyes 
His doleful tale began (Curtine his name) 
And yelping thus, did Reynard’s frauds proclaim: 
When Winter’s cold had lock’d up every Spring, 
And did o’r Earth his snowy Mantle fling; 
Half starv’d I was, so sparing in my Meat, 
One Pudding being all I had to eat, 
The which one Morning Reynard coming by 
The place where I had hid it, did espy, 
And whilst I sleep’d in straw, without delay 
He did it straight unto his Den convey, 
By reason of which, ever since _ I 
With hunger have been ready for to die. 
Scarce had he ended, but fierce Tibert came 
So charg’d with fury that her eyes spark’d flame.’® 


It will be perceived that the tone of the narrative has undergone 
rather a change, and not altogether for the better, for if the 
language is indeed smoother, stiller, and sweeter than that of the 
prose version, it is also weaker, more stereotyped, and flatter. 
Reynard’s villainy, even softened as it is by this purling milieu, still 
seems somewhat out of place among these graceful couplets. Shir- 
ley has not, however, altered the action at all; his gaze firmly fixed 
on the prose version, he follows the action given there with great 
faithfulness, reproducing all the incidents, motivations, attitudes as 
closely as possible. But no second edition of Shirley was demanded; 
the next verse edition, that of 1706, was not only by a different 


19P. 4, 
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hand (an anonymous one), but offered an entirely different version 
of the story.”° 

The abridgments, however, proved more viable than Shirley’s 
efforts, at least in part, for of the three versions which were current, 
one was reprinted a number of times, going through at least six 
editions by the mid-eighteenth century. How many and which 
editions among these abridgments belong to the seventeenth cen- 
tury is impossible to say with any certainty, because as usual the 
situation with regard to abridgments is most confused; nearly all 
such productions are undated, and, since they usually cluster about 
the turn of the century, it is largely impossible to decide on which 
side of 1700 any given one belongs. Upon such flimsy evidence as 
I can muster, I judge that five abridged editions of Reynard may be 
assigned to the seventeenth century and that they may be roughly 
dated from 1685 to 1700. 

The earliest presumably of these five shortened texts is a twenty- 
four-page version which appeared as The most Pleasant History of 
Reynard the Fox, printed for J. Conyers and to be sold by J. Blare. 
The nameless abridger has shortened his text less by compression 
than by a thoroughgoing excision; his thirteen chapters cover the 
same ground as the first twelve chapters of the original, with the 
original’s final chapter then moved up to close the action with a fit- 
ting ending. In other words, the abridgment relates the first episode 
of the 1620 text: Reynard’s denunciation before the king at his court, 
his treatment of the emissaries sent to fetch him, his eventual ap- 
pearance, condemnation, and pardon. No mention is made of Rey- 
nard’s pilgrimage to Rome, and hence the action can be stopped 
neatly at this point, with Reynard and his kindred going home 
in triumph to Malepardus, his castle. Though the text closes with 
“Thus ends the First Part;’ no comparable abridgment of the second 
part is known. 

Another condensation of the first part of the tale is mentioned by 
J. P. Collier in his Bibliographical and Critical Account (New York, 
1866), III, 292. Though I know of no copy of this abridgment, it 
is possible to say from Collier’s fairly full account of the book and 


20Entitled The Crafty Courtier, the book offers an English translation of the Low 
German text of 1498 (the Reinke de Vos) via the Latin verse version of Schopper. 
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the quotations he gives from it that it is a different version from the 
preceding one. Moreover, though the text contains only six chap- 
ters, the action presented seems to embrace the whole of the origi- 
nal first part, since the final section, as quoted by Collier, relates 
Reynard’s fight with Isegrim and his elevation to be the king’s favo- 
rite courtier. The fact that morals and woodcuts are included in this 
version (they were both conspicuously absent in the other abridg- 
ment) makes this text closer to the fuller abridgment described next, 
from which indeed it may have been derived. An abridgment of an 
abridgment is by no means unthinkable around 1690. 

The third abridgment of Reynard is fuller and more popular; it 
seems, as a matter of fact, to have superseded the full-length text, 
the last edition of which appeared in 1701, and to have become the 
standard version during the first half of the eighteenth century. In 
what I assume, perhaps somewhat rashly, to be its first appearance, 
it bore the title The most pleasing and delightful History of Rey- 
nard the Fox and Reynardine his son: in two Parts. No copies of 
this edition are known; its existence again rests on the word of 
Collier, who, in his description of the above-mentioned shorter 
abridgment, cites it as being listed in the catalogue of books printed 
for J. Blare at the end of that text. However, another abridgment 
with the same title appeared in 1697, in an edition printed by W. 
Onley and sold by H. Nelme, and, surprisingly enough, dated. The 
text presented by this edition is, with minor differences in wording, 
the same as that of another edition with a different title (The His- 
tory of Reynard the Fox and Reynardine his Son. In Two Parts.), 
which has as its imprint only “Printed for the Booksellers of Lon- 
don and Westminster” and which I have ventured to date about 
1700.”" This last edition has a preface signed “D. P:’; the 1697 edi- 
tion and the subsequent eighteenth-century reprints of the text have 
the same preface signed “P. D’’ 

The two parts of P. D's abridgment represent the first and third 
parts of the complete text, the first continuation of the Reynard 
story (i.e., part two) having been completely ignored by the author 
of the new version. Moreover, the abridging has been done very 
unequally; the eight chapters composing the history of Reynard 

*1This is Wing H 2137. 
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himself take up 113 of the 164 pages of text, leaving only fifty-one 
pages for the nine chapters of the history of Reynardine. This means 
that the first part of the story is abridged to the extent of about one- 
half,”* the second part coming down to about one-fifth. All the vari- 
ous incidents of the originals are retained, however, in both parts 
(though there are slight changes and a little bit of original material 
added in the second), but the language is quite different, sometimes 
surprisingly so: 
He had no sooner ended, but Curtis the Hound, (formerly a Lady’s Lap- 
dog, but turn’d off when French Spanels came into Favour) in a pitious 
Tone, began to yelp out his Complaint against the Fox, saying, May it 
re your Majesty, Tho’ I was brought up tenderly, lay warm, and 
ar’d sumptuously at my Lady’s Table every Day, yet, losing my Mis- 
tress’s Favour, to make room for a French Cur, I was thrust out of Doors 
in a cold Winter, and fore’d to ramble up and down till almost starv’d; 
but at last Fortune turn’d a little favourable, and gave me a good Chance 
to find a Pudding; which, tho’ Reynard knew it was all I had to live on, 
he violently took it from me, so that thro’ Cold and Hunger, as your 
Highness may plainly see, I am almost starv’d to death; and therefore I 
demand Justice against him.”* 


Like the rimed version, this passage introduces echoes of a society 
strangely at variance with the almost peasant simplicity of the origi- 
nal tale. The old order has changed pretty considerably. 

And with the change came a corresponding drop in Reynard’s 
popularity. Though the story was reprinted in one form or another 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, after 1700 it de- 
clined much from its earlier status of best seller, joining instead the 
ranks of those books which enjoy a continued life but on a quite 
modest scale of popularity. By late Victorian times the book seems 
to have been considered (aside from its position as a subject for 
scholarly research in comparative literature) chiefly a children’s 
book, and such, I suppose, is its status today. But that it was once 
the darling tale of a lusty and vigorous middle class, that it was en- 
joyed as much as any tale of its time, can hardly be doubted from 
its long and honorable publishing history in the seventeenth century. 


22] estimate 21,000 words in the abridgment as compared to 42,000 in the original. 
28P, 9g. 
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Swift and the Dutch 
By J. Kent Crark 


oO” of the most striking, if not pathological, of the antipathies 
which appear in Gulliver's Travels is Swift’s hatred for the 
Dutch. The violence of Swift’s attack upon them, his determination 
to prove them depraved anti-Christians, indicate that for him the 
Dutch had become a symbol of fear and frustration. Obviously, a 
long, interesting, and revealing story lies behind Swift’s attitude. 
Such passions are not acquired easily. 

Upon examination of the facts, one finds a story extremely useful 
for the understanding of Swift. It hinges not only upon his most 
cherished convictions about religion and government, but also upon 
his interpretation of the historical events of his time. It illustrates, 
perhaps as well as anything else, the processes by which Swift was 
transformed from a moderate Whig to a disillusioned Tory—from 
the reasonably hopeful churchman-politician of the early 1700’s to 
the despondent satirist of the 1720’s. Swift began his career as a 
friend and admirer of the Dutch. The decline and fall of the Dutch 
Republic in his esteem gives an accurate indication of the gradual 
shift in his political bias. ‘To trace it is to show the development of 
Swift’s political pessimism. 

The story begins with the Revolution of 1688 and the civil war 
in Ireland. Swift, along with many other Englishmen, fled to Eng- 
land to escape the followers of James II. This experience Swift 
never forgot (although some of his commentators seem to have 
forgotten it); it prevented him from ever becoming a Jacobite. 
Twenty-five years later when his friends Harley and St. John were 
flirting with the court of St. Germains, they kept their transactions 
carefully hidden from him. To Swift, as to most Englishmen in 
Ireland, King William the Dutchman with his Dutch aid was “the 
great Deliverer from Popery and Slavery.’ Swift was a supporter 
of the Revolution and King William, and it is not surprising that 


1This phrase occurs in “A Letter Concerning the Sacramental Test” (1708), Prose 
Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1939-?), II, 118. Davis’s edi- 
tion is cited hereafter as Prose Works. 
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his earliest extant poem (1691) is an “Ode to King William on his 
Irish Expedition’? 

Perhaps an even greater influence upon Swift’s early attitude 
toward William and the Dutch was his association with Sir William 
Temple. ‘Temple had long been an admirer of the Dutch and of 
William. As a statesman his most persistent and cherished policy 
had been the attempt to cement alliances between the Dutch and 
the English in opposition to the expanding power of France; as an 
historian he had given an account (in his Memoires, some of which 
Swift later edited) of the events and diplomacy that led up to the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, an account very favorable to William and 
the Dutch;° as a political theorist he had described the Dutch 
political and social structure in his Observations on the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands,‘ and had called attention to its vir- 
tues in his Miscellanea.* In addition to this, he was a personal friend 
of King William. 

Temple praised the Dutch for their success in combining order 
and liberty. The Dutch constitution, which joined the seven prov- 
inces together into a rather loosely federated republic, reserved a 
large measure of local control over government and provided what 
was for the time a wide basis of popular consent. Since, for Temple, 
consent in government (along with firmly established custom) was 
the secret of stability, the political success of the Dutch was due in 
no small measure to their constitutional system.* Beyond this, how- 
ever, the Dutch had been successful, according to Temple, because 
of their high standard of morality, both social and political. Not 
only were the Dutch people themselves sober, industrious, thrifty, 
and law-abiding, but their representatives were carefully selected, 
capable, and honest. Because of the probity of the magistrates, the 
government was trusted and enthusiastically supported by the 


2The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), I, 4-10. Cited 
hereafter as Poems. 

3Memoires of What Past in Christendom From the War Begun 1672. To the Peace 
Concluded 1679 (London, 1692); Memoires. Part III, pub. Jonathan Swift (London, 
1709). 

4Second ed., corrected and augmented (London, 1673). 

5The first two parts were published in 1680; the third part published by Swift in 
1701. 

6Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands, p. 213. 
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people, who allowed themselves to be taxed at a higher rate than 
any other people in Europe." The Dutch had also discovered 
another secret of political order: religious toleration. By guaran- 
teeing to their citizens the right of undisturbed religious worship, 
they had removed a source of chronic political infection and had 
laid the foundation for their greatness in trade and commerce. For 
trade could only flourish, in Temple’s view, where religion and 
property were secure.® Thus, the Dutch, by a system of ordered 
liberty, had gained prosperity as well as internal tranquillity and 
had become a powerful outpost of freedom in Europe, a bulwark 
against French absolutism and tyranny. 

That Swift agreed substantially with Temple’s attitude there can 
be no doubt. In 1699 we find him saying that the true interest of 
England at home and abroad is to be found in Temple’s letters— 
which is to say that England’s interest lies in toleration and limited 
government at home and alliance with the Dutch abroad.° In 1701 
he dedicates a volume of Temple’s letters to King William and pub- 
lishes his first prose tract, “Contests and Dissensions;’ to defend 
William and Portland, his Dutch minister, against Tory indignation 
over the Partition Treaty.*° As late as 1708 he praises the Dutch for 
their moral qualities, for the “Vein of Temperance, Industry, Par- 
simony, and Publick Spirit which runs “through the whole Body 
of the People’’* In 1709, a year before going over to the Tories, 
Swift congratulates his friend Domville for having observed the 
happy effects of freedom upon trade and prosperity and for having 
become “a Whig in point of Government:”” 

If, then, at the beginning of Swift’s career, we find him very 
favorably disposed toward the Dutch, how are we to account for 
his shift of attitude? The basic reasons are clear, although their 
effects are complex. The first reason is Swift’s position as a church- 
man, and the second is the course of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. 

"Ibid., p. 125. 

SIbid., pp. 205-208. 

9Prose Works, I, xix. 

10[bid., pp. 195-236. See especially Swift’s tribute to William, p. 235. 


11“Sentiments of a Church of England Man” (1708), Prose Works, Il, 14-15. 
12L etters of Swift to Ford, ed. D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1935), p. 6. 
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The day on which Swift took holy orders was a black one for 
the Dutch Republic; for although at the time (1694) Swift was a 
convinced Whig and a friend of the Dutch, a prophet might have 
predicted that sooner or later the man who set out to defend the 
Church of England against all comers was bound to find somethin 
malign in the example of a republic which was basically Calvinistic 
and which allowed what most churchmen believed to be an undue 
amount of liberty to dissenters. He might have predicted that Swift, 
who described himself as an anomaly, a Whig who wore a gown, 
would eventually find the gown smothering the Whig. Certainly 
the satirical attack upon Calvinism in A Tale of a Tub augured no 
good for the ultimate relationship between the friendly allies. 

Swift, as a churchman-politician, justified the political dominance 
of the Established Church on the ground that sound government 
ultimately depends upon a strong national church.** Government, 
he argued, depends upon morality. Without a high standard of 
morality among both governors and governed, political stability 
and constitutional government are impossible. Morality, in turn, 
depends upon religion. Love of God and fear of his displeasure are 
the only reliable moral checks. Finally, effective religion depends 
upon a high degree of religious uniformity. Competing sects bring 
religion into disrepute by their continual arguments and their 
struggles for political power; they weaken faith and bring on 
infidelity."* It follows then that a wise government will support a 
national church and discourage schism by all prudent means, It 
will give the national church a monopoly on political power, pre- 
vent the circulation of anti-establishment propaganda, suppress 
atheistic literature, and provide the church with financial aid. The 
state will not, however, forcibly repress sects already in existence, 
To do so would not only be unchristian but would also provoke 
the violence which it wishes to avoid. It will tolerate dissenters, in 


13For a full discussion of Swift’s position, see my unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
“Swift and the Aristocracy” (Stanford University, 1950), pp. 371-80. 

14A succinct statement of Swift’s feeling in this matter occurs in his notes on 
Tindal’s Rights of the Christian Church. Tindal contends that religion has been cor- 
rupted by being used as a political instrument. Swift replies, “That which hath cor- 
rupted Religion, is the Liberty unlimited of professing all Opinions’ Prose Works, 
II, 96. 
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the sense of allowing them undisturbed exercise of their religion, 
but it will not trust them with a grain of political power.** 

There is no decisive evidence to prove how early in his career 
Swift adopted these views. They get their first statement in the 
group of prose pamphlets written (according to Swift) in 1708."° 
It seems likely that Swift had held them for many years, although 
it is barely possible that he adopted them to meet the conditions 
which obtained at the time he wrote. At any rate, he did not use 
them publicly as a weapon against the dissenters and the Dutch until 
some very important events had taken place; namely, Blenheim, 
Ramillies, and the rise of the Whigs. 

Until the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and the allied 
armies had beaten back the French and relieved the pressure on 
the Low Countries and Austria, Swift apparently believed that the 
Catholics, not the dissenters, were the imminent threat to the 
church. In 1701 Louis XIV had promised to help restore the Pre- 
tender to the English throne, and at the time he made the promise 
his chances looked very bright. In the previous war he had been 
able, almost unaided, to hold the allies at bay at a time when the 
alliance included the Spanish Empire. Now his grandson held the 
Spanish throne; his troops occupied the Spanish Netherlands, with 


the fortresses for which William had fought so doggedly; and he 
stood ready to overrun the Dutch Republic.” It is no wonder then 
that in 1703, the year before Blenheim turned the tide, Swift wrote, 
“Pox on the Dissenters and Independents! I would as soon trouble 
my head to write against a louse or a flea?’”** Nor is it surprising that 
while the French were hammering at the gates Swift should depre- 


15“Sentiments of a Church of England Man? Prose Works, Il, 12. 

16Neither “Sentiments” nor “An Essay against Abolishing Christianity? which Swift 
claims to have written and published in 1708, was actually published until 1711—after 
_ Swift had gone over to the Tories. I think it possible, and even likely, that both were 

touched up before publication, especially ‘ “gentiments” Since the attitude expressed 
in these essays toward the dissenters and the Dutch closely parallels those expressed 
in Swift’s notes on Tindal and his “Letter Concerning the Sacramental Test! (pub- 
lished in 1708), I am willing to give Swift the penal of the doubt and assume ‘ae 
the views expressed about the Dutch were at least outlined in 1708. 

17See G. M. Trevelyan’s description of the military and political situation at the 
beginning of the war. England Under Queen Anne (London, 1931-1934), I, 122-62. 

\SCorrespondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910-1914), 
I, 44. Cited hereafter as Correspondence. 
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cate and write against the efforts of his high-flying brethren to 
abolish occasional conformity and upset the Revolution settlement 
in religion.”® 

Marlborough, by driving off the French and the Pretender, gave 
Swift the opportunity of turning his attention to other potential 
enemies of the Church.”* He might not have used the opportunity, 
however, if his friends the Whigs had not come to power. Once in 
power, the Whigs made two damaging political mistakes. They 
failed to employ Swift, and they threatened to remove the sacra- 
mental test in Ireland. Now I am not cynical enough, nor ignorant 
enough of Swift’s character, to suggest that by employing Swift 
the Whigs could have secured his approval for their religious 
policy. I do suggest, however, that they might have secured his 
silence on the subject and at least prevented him from falling later 
into the hands of Harley and St. John. As it turned out they not 
only gave Swift a personal grievance against them but also aroused 
his fear for the security of the Church. They touched off Swift's 
thirty-year war with the dissenters. Thus in 1708, five years after 
having dismissed the dissenters as an irritation not worth writing 
about, Swift took up a lifelong fight against their claims and pre- 
tensions. This fight soon involved the Dutch. 

The Dutch were alienated from Swift by their friends. They had 
the misfortune of being continually cited by dissenters, low-church- 
men, and freethinkers as an example of the benefits derived from 
religious freedom.” Now Swift, as we have seen, was perfectly 


19The pamphlet, which evidently on Swift a good deal of worry, was finished 
b 


too late for publication. Swift probably destroyed the manuscript after he altered his 
politics. At least it has never appeared—unfortunately for Swift scholars. 

20By making the world safe for moderate Tories, Marlborough made it possible for 
Swift to become one and to argue that there had never been any real danger, except 
from Marlborough and his nefarious Whig associates. 

21In a letter to Archbishop King, written November 9, 1708, when it seemed likely 
that Swift would be employed by the Whigs, he says, “I. .. assure you, that no pros- 
pect of making my fortune shall prevail on me to go against what becomes a man of 
conscience and truth, and an entire friend to the Established Church? Correspond- 
ence, I, 117. 

22See for example Matthew Tindal’s An Essay Concerning the Power of the Mag- 
istrate ...in Matters of Religion (London, 1697), especially pp. 159-60. It should be 
mentioned in passing that Locke (whom Swift hated for his religious views) obvi- 
ously has the example of Holland in mind in his famous “Letter on Toleration? al- 
though he does not specifically cite the Dutch in support of his position. 
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willing to defend toleration, according to his definition of the term, 
especially against high-church extremists who cried out against any 
toleration at all; but he was bitterly opposed to religious freedom 
in the sense of political equality among religious groups and free- 
dom of religious propaganda. ‘To Swift, toleration, even in the 
limited sense of the word, was at best a political expedient made 
necessary by unfortunate conditions within the state. To have 
admitted that religious freedom, in Locke’s sense, was a positive 
good would have been to give up his whole argument on the proper 
relationship between church and state; for if a large degree of 
religious freedom contributed to peace, stability, and high morals, 
his justification for the dominance of a national church fell to the 
ground. Thus he was obliged to explain away the Dutch example. 

Once Swift put his mind to criticizing the Dutch he found sev- 
eral lines of attack. In the first place, he argued, the Dutch example 
is irrelevant for England because of the differences in climate, 
culture, and historical background.” Furthermore, the Dutch state, 
with its basically commercial economy, is inferior to England, with 
its basically agrarian economy. “Nor are they fit;’ said Swift, “to 
be set in Balance with a noble Kingdom. like [sic] a man that gets 
a hundred Pounds a Year by hard Labour, and one that hath it in 
Land:’** Secondly, Swift maintained, the Dutch are not so free as 
their admirers suppose. They too have a national church; and how- 
ever much free speech they permit, they still reserve state employ- 
ments for conformists.** Finally, he argued, the Dutch Republic is 
not stable. Its vaunted internal tranquillity is the result of external 
pressure, not of its constitution in church and state. In fact the 
Dutch system is a political monstrosity, not a regularly and 
rationally designed order.”* Its apparent stability is due to the 
malice and ineptitude of its enemies; and if the threat of invasion 

*8“Sentiments of a Church of England Man? Prose Works, Il, 7. 

24“Remarks upon Tindal’s Rights of the Christian Church? Prose Works, Il, 101. 

25“Sentiments of a Church of England Man? Prose Works, Il, 8. 

26Swift, a believer in “mixed” or “balanced” government, admired the Roman and 
Venetian —— which he believed to be founded upon the true balance prin- 
ciple. Once he began criticizing the Dutch, however, he contended that the United 
Netherlands was a “crazily instituted? “popular” republic with a basically unstable 


government. For a full discussion of these concepts, see my dissertation, “Swift and 
the Aristocracy}’ pp. 246-80, 304-29. 
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should be removed the defects of the system would be apparent, 
The Dutch government is “the worst constituted Government in 
the World to last:’*" 

If Swift had never been employed by the Tory ministry his 
criticism of the Dutch would, I think, have ended here—with con- 
futing what he believed to be the false and odious politics of the 
dissenters. The Dutch would have remained a valuable ally, admi- 
rable in many ways, even though their example in church and state 
left something to be desired. The Dutch became scoundrels and 
knaves only after they opposed the Tory plans for peace—plans 
which Swift had undertaken to justify after he joined the Tories 
IN 1710. 

Now, the political issues of the War of the Spanish Succession 
and the peace which ultimately followed it are extremely complex, 
and I have no intention of discussing them in detail. There are, 
however, certain broad issues that must be understood before we 
can make sense out of Swift’s position and the Tory propaganda 
line. The Whigs wanted to continue the war until the French were 
completely humbled and until enough could be gouged out of them 
to satisfy the claims, often conflicting, of all the allies. The Tories, 
on the other hand, believing that this aim could not be attained and 
seeing a chance to make a peace advantageous to England while 
the allies wrangled over the crumbs, undertook to force an end to 
the war by making what was in effect, though not in form, a sep- 
arate peace with France. This policy of course involved the abro- 
gation of English commitments to the allies, especially the Barrier 
Treaty with the Dutch. To justify such a policy it was necessary 
to show that England had been victimized by her scoundrelly 
allies, that since she had been swindled both in the making and the 
fulfillment of the agreements she had no obligation to keep them.” 
In short, to overreach the allies, the Tories were obliged to attack 
them. The brunt of the literary work in this invidious task fell upon 
Swift under the tutelage of St. John, then Secretary of State. 


27Remarks upon Tindal} Prose Works, II, 100. 


28Some modern works which give extended and detailed discussion of the issues of 
the war and the peace are G. M. Trevelyan, England Under Queen Anne; Roderick 
Geikie and Isabel Montgomery, The Dutch Barrier (Cambridge, 1930); and W. 5. 
Sichel, Bolingbroke and his Times (London, 1901-1902). 
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Swift’s masterly presentation of the Tory case in The Conduct 
of the Allies, Remarks on the Barrier Treaty, and History of the 
Four Last Years of the Queen is well known. His argument was 
simple, plausible, and appealing—to his war-weary countrymen. 
The brave and virtuous but gullible English had been continually 
hoodwinked and robbed by an unholy coalition between Whig 
profiteers and greedy, unscrupulous Dutchmen and Austrians. The 
English should never have entered the war as principals in the first 
place. Naval operations and attacks on enemy overseas empires 
would have been sufficient. At worst, only a small expeditionary 
force would have been required on the continent. The allies had 
battened on English subsidies and failed to fulfill their agreements 
while England impoverished herself and shed her blood to win the 
war for them and augment their holdings—holdings which in the 
case of the Dutch barrier were actually antithetical to British 
interests.”° 

The extent to which Swift’s arguments can be justified, though 
a fascinating historical question, does not concern us here. For our 
purposes the important and incontestable fact is that Swift came 
to believe them himself. To Swift, the Dutch who were the most 
powerful and effective opponents of the Tory policy, came to 
represent the ultimate in political chicanery. They had perfected a 
system of “lower politics? which would have shamed any other 
nation in Christendom. Nor was this “inferior cunning” limited 


29It should be added here that we owe much of the anti-war satire in Gulliver to 
Swift's career as a Tory propagandist. There is no evidence to show that Swift was 
bitter against war as an instrument of national policy prior to 1710. It is true that he 
disliked particular military men (Lord Cutts, for instance), and that he saw the arm 
as a fertile source for irreligion and vice. It is likewise true that in a general theoreti- 
cal way he looked upon war as another evidence of the irrational element in human 
behavior. But he certainly believed some wars to be justified. In particular he su 
ported the War of the Spanish Succession until after he went over to the Tories. In 
“Contests and Dissensions” (1701), he warns his countrymen to quit attacking Wil- 
liam and Portland and to prepare to defend themselves against Louis XIV. As late as 
1709, the year before he joined the Tories, he predicted in the “Prophecy of Merlin” 
that Marlborough would defeat the French again and that the allies would drive the 
French out of Spain. Even after he went over to the Tories he worried a good deal 
about the wisdom and necessity of attacking Marlborough while the war was still 
going on and Marlborough’s presence was so conducive to success. It was not until 
after his desperate struggle against the war party that his anti-war sentiments hard- 
ened into their final form. In general it can be said that they are the effects, not the 
cause, of his career as propagandist. 

8“History of the Four Last Years of the Queen? Prose Works, VII, 109. 
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to their politicians. It ran through the whole state “from Boor to 
Burgomaster:’** What Swift had originally mistaken for virtue was 
in reality shrewd self-interest and a genius for sharp dealing. Even 
their patriotism was merely regard for their investments. As hold- 
ers of government bonds they were obliged to support the state or 
risk loss of their funds.* 

Swift came to regard the Dutch as one of the chief sources of 
political infection in England. From the Dutch had come the notion 
of government bonds and public debt, which was not only evil in 
itself but also instrumental in raising up a “moneyed interest” in 
opposition to the “landed interest” (or the “national interest” as 
Swift and the Tories called it).** Likewise the Dutch had furnished 
the Whigs with a number of crude, half-formed republican schemes 
with which they were attempting to subvert the monarchy and 
turn England into a nation of sectarian shopkeepers.** In return the 
“Dutch-hearted” Whigs had sacrificed English interests to Dutch 
interests (and their own personal gain) ever since the Revolution, 
when William had dragged England into a continental war with 
France for the benefit of his native country.** 

The intensity with which Swift believed his own anti-Dutch 
propaganda is readily understandable. First, and perhaps most 
important, his political life and that of the Tory ministry depended 
upon the success of the peace policy. With so much at stake it was 

31]bid., p. 23. 82Ibid., p. 69. 83Ibid., p. 68. 

34“Fxaminer, no. 21” (December 28, 1710), Prose Works, III, 48; “Examiner, no. 
35, Pp. 122. 

35“Conduct of the Allies” (1711), Prose Works, VI, 11. During Swift’s career asa 
Tory propagandist, King William declined markedly in his favor. The “great Deliv- 
erer” of 1708 had become “a good, tho unexperienced Prince” by 1712 (in “Advice 
to the October Club”). A year later, in the “History of the Four Last Years of the 
Queen; Swift accused him of being a spendthrift and of making or allowing noxious 
innovations in government, including public debt and moneyed factions. Swift’s final 
reference to William, who had once taught him to cut asparagus “Dutch style” and 
promised him a troop of dragoons, occurs years later in his annotations of Burnet’s 
History of His Own Time and contrasts interestingly with his early “Ode to King 
William? Swift accuses William, if I understand his comment rightly, of adultery 
and homosexuality. Burnet says that William had only one vice [a mistress] and that 
he was very secret about it. Swift replies, “It [the vice] was of two sorts—male and 
female—in the former he was neither cautious or secret. Godfrey Davies suggests that 
William’s “male” vice may have been liquor. I am inclined to believe, however, that 
Swift is referring to scandal about William’s Dutch favorites. Prose Works of Jona- 
than Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), X, 355. 
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easy to believe that the opponents of the policy were morally 
depraved or mentally delinquent.** Second, the intensity of the 
opposition hardened Swift in his views and pushed him farther 
toward high-Toryism than he might otherwise have gone. His 
indignation at being labeled a Jacobite and at the other exaggera- 
tions of his enemies*’ sharpened his prejudices and blinded him to 
the faults of his friends. It was this state of mind, for example, which 
led him to dismiss the Resolutions,®* in which the States General 
defended their war record against the accusations of the Tory 
Parliament, as insolent effrontery,*° and which led him to cavil 
against the Dutch guarantee of the Protestant Succession.*° It led 
him to talk sometimes as if the Dutch, not the French, were at war 
with England. Third, his theory of church and state told him that 
religious freedom led to infidelity and moral turpitude. Thus he 
was prepared to believe evidence which would make the Dutch a 
textbook illustration of his theory instead of a living contradiction. 
Finally, the long-standing commercial rivalry between England 
and Holland and the resentment of the Jacobites over the Dutch 
share in the Revolution had produced a backlog of anti-Dutch 
charges and anti-Dutch feeling which could strengthen the bias of 
a man who distrusted them on other grounds. From this arsenal 
Swift drew the charge which he later used with such venom in 
Gulliver: that in Japan the Dutch abjured Christ for the sake of 
trade.*? 

By the end of 1713 (with the writing of the History of the Four 

36For the tension under which Swift worked and his anxiety about the outcome, 
see his reaction to the crisis of December, 1711, when it appeared that the Tories were 
about to be overthrown on the “no peace without Spain” issue. Journal to Stella, ed. 
Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), II, 432-50. 

‘7See for example, “Examiner, no. 25; Prose Works, Ill, 73. 

38ST he Resolutions, Memorial and Vouchers of their High Mightinesses, shewing, 
That the States General of the United Provinces are wrongfully charged, etc., printed 
by Paul Scheltus (Amsterdam?, 1712). 

3History of the Four Last Years of the Queen? Prose Works, VII, 98. 


*“The Public Spirit of the Whigs? The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. 
Temple Scott, V, 340. 

‘1Journal to Stella, Il, 372, 478, 544, 554. 

'*Some of the charges are summarized by an anonymous Whig pamphleteer in 
The Dutch Barrier Ours: Or the Interest of Holland and England Inseperable (Lon- 
don, 1712). For a typical Tory —_. see the anonymous Letter to the Examiner 
Concerning the Barrier Treaty Vindicated (London, 1713). 
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Last Years of the Queen), Swift had worked out his final estimate 
of the Dutch—a very low estimate, as we have seen. His emotional 
attitude, however, had not gone through its final phase. As lo 
as the Tory star was in the ascendant, as long as he and his friends 
were winning, he could afford to treat the machinations of the 
Dutch and their Whig friends with sober scorn or amused con- 
tempt. After all, the Peace of Utrecht had been forced through in 
spite of the anguished struggles of its foes. The fools and knaves 
had been frustrated. But when the death of Anne and the accession 
of George I scattered the Tories and entrenched the Whigs securely 
in power, such an attitude was no longer possible. The very inten- 
sity with which Swift believed what he had written made it im 
sible for him to accept the decision. Evil had triumphed. England 
was now in the hands of its enemies. The secret or open foes of the 
church had taken over the state. Backed by a foreign king who was 
at best ignorant and at worst malignant, the low-churchmen would 
put their subversive theories into practice. Innovation would be the 
order of the day. All the evils brought in from Holland since the 
Revolution, in both religion and government, would be intensified 
and more would be added. The last hope of establishing sound na- 
tional morals through a strong national church was gone, and the 
floodgates of heterodoxy and political opportunism were thrown 
open. The “moneyed interests,’ with their Dutch allies, had won 
the battle by chicanery after having been fairly and soundly beaten, 
They would consolidate their position by wholesale corruption. 
Irrationality had once more defeated reason, and chaos had come 
again. 

This feeling on Swift’s part accounts in large measure for the 
general tone of Gulliver's Travels, and explains in particular the 
fury of the attack on the Dutch. The Dutch pirate and the anti- 
Christian traders in Gulliver are not merely pirates and traders who 
happen to be Dutch. They are the malign spirit of the Dutch nation 
—a nation of sharpers and counterfeiters in Europe** and of thieves 
and cutthroats in Asia. They are a symbol of triumphant evil in a 
world irretrievably gone wrong. 


43“Drapiers Letters” (1724), Prose Works, X, 7; Letter to Francis Grant (1734), 
Correspondence, V, 63. 














Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Opium 


By Ear Lestie Grices 


I 


Me has been written concerning the use of opium by Samuel 
‘Taylor Coleridge. We know from his letters that he occasion- 
ally took it for medicinal purposes during his schoolboy days at 
Christ’s Hospital. We know, too, that several times during the years 
1796-1798, the period in which his poetic genius burst into full 
bloom, he turned to the drug to alleviate pain or to relieve mental 
distress. Kubla Khan, by his own testimony, was composed “in a 
sort of Reverie brought on by two grains of Opium, taken to check 
a dysentery: It was not, however, until the autumn and winter of 
1800-1801, when Coleridge suffered a protracted illness, that opium 
really took hold of him. “I was seduced into the accursep Habit 
ignorantly,’ Coleridge wrote in 1814. “I had been almost bed-ridden 
for many months with swellings in my knees—in a medical Journal 
I unhappily met with an account of a cure performed in a similar 
case (or what to me appeared so) by rubbing in of Laudanum, at 
the same time taking a given dose internally—It acted like a charm, 
like a miracle! I recovered the use of my Limbs, of my appetite, of 
my Spirits—& this continued for near a fortnight—At length, the 
unusual Stimulus subsided—the complaint returned—the supposed 
remedy was recurred to—but I can not go thro’ the dreary history: 

The cure mentioned by Coleridge was apparently accepted by 
many physicians of the day. Dr. John Brown, for example, in his 
Elements of Medicine, edited by Thomas Beddoes in 1795, discusses 
the use of opium as follows: “The universal rule . . . is to invigorate 
the whole system, and apply any diffusible stimulus, particularly 
laudanum, to the pained parts. By that practice I know not one cure, 
of some hundreds, that either I or my pupils have performed, that 

1Times Literary Supplement, August 2, 1934, p. 541. ——— manuscript of 


Kubla Khan in the possession of Lady Crewe. In ‘subseq uent footnotes, (MS.) fol- 
lowing the bibliography entry indicates my use of the sunnedtign source. 


*Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1932), II, 108. (MS.) 
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has failed. . . . The effectual method of cure is to apply rags dipped 
in laudanum, volatile alkali, or ether, and renew them as often as 
they become dry, and to support .. . [the patient] internally with 
durable and diffusible stimuli, proportioned in kind and quantity to 
the exigence of the case’* Undoubtedly, Coleridge had read Brown's 
book, and his interest in stimulants is shown in a letter of Novem- 
ber, 1802: “Once in the 24 hours (but not always at the same hour) 
I take half a grain of purified opium, equal to 12 drops of Laudanum 
—which is not more than [an] 8th part of what I took at Keswick, 
exclusively of B[eer,] Brandy, & Tea, which last is undoubtedly a 
pernicious S[timulant—] all which I have left off—& will give this 
Regimen a fair, compleat Trial of one month—with no other devi- 
ation, than that I shall sometimes lessen the opiate, & sometimes miss 
a day. But I am fully convinced, & so is T. Wedgewood, that to a 
person, with such a Stomach & Bowels as mine, if any stimulus is 
needful, Opium in the small quantities, I now take it, is incompa- 
rably better in every respect than Beer, Wine, Spirits, or any fer- 
mented Liquor—nay, far less pernicious than even Tea’”* 

Although during the year 1803 Coleridge mentions several times 
that he was not taking opium, his letters show that there was no 
abandonment but merely fitful abstinence; and it was certainly sev- 
eral years before he recognized the deleterious effects of opium or 
viewed his habit with moral disapprobation. On September 2, 1803, 
he wrote to Mrs. Coleridge: “I take no opiates but when the Loose- 
ness with colic comes on; and nine days later he reported to 
Southey that he had “abandoned all opiates except Ether be one?” 
The moving lines, The Pains of Sleep, may record the sufferings 
accompanying the sudden withdrawal of drugs, but in a letter dated 
May 19, 1814, Coleridge quotes part of the poem “as an exact and 
most faithful portraiture of the state of my mind under influences 
of incipient bodily derangement from the use of Opium, at the 
time that I yet remained ignorant of the cause, & still mighty proud 

8See Lydia E. Wagner, “Coleridge’s Use of Laudanum and Opium as connected 
with his interest in contemporary investigations concerning stimulation and sensa- 
tion? Psychoanalytic Review, XXV, 3 (July, 1938), pp. 309-34. 

4Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 2 vols. (London, 1895), 
I, 412-13. (MS.) 

SIbid., I, 434. (MS.) éIbid., I, 435. (MS.) 
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of my supposed grand discovery of Laudanum, as the Remedy or 
Palliative of Evils, which itself had mainly produced, & at every 
dose was reproducing?” 

By early 1808, however, Coleridge had become painfully con- 
scious of the insidious nature of opiates and thought of laying the 
whole of his case before Dr. Thomas Beddoes. He did not do so, 
but later in that year he sanguinely attempted to break off the habit 
“all at once? At first he succeeded, felt a “pleasure and eagerness” 
in his work, such as he had not known for years, and declared that 
if he entirely recovered, he would deem it a “sacred Duty” to pub- 
lish his case, “for the practice of taking Opium is dreadfully spread. 
—Throughout Lancashire & Yorkshire it is the common Dram of 
the lower orders of People—in the small Town of Thorpe the Drug- 
gist informed me, that he commonly sold on market days two or 
three Pound of Opium, & a Gallon of Laudanum—all among the 
labouring Classes. Surely, this demands legislative Interference’”* 

This abrupt and total disuse of drugs, however, caused compli- 
cations. “My circulation;’ Coleridge wrote, “became suddenly dis- 
turbed, a painful and intolerable Yawning commenced, soon fol- 
lowed by a violent Bowel-complaint—and the evacuations . . . gave 
proof that the Liver had ceased to perform it’s proper functions— 
in short, I had the strongest convictions that if I persisted, I should 
die. Still however, I had no other ground for this conviction than 
my own feelings—and therefore was never sure, that I was not act- 
ing guiltily—At length, I made a fair Trial under the eye of a Phy- 
sician, determining whatever might be the result, henceforward 
never to conceal any thing of any kind from those who loved me 
and lived with me. The result was, that it could not be abandoned 
without Loss of Life—at least, not at once / but such has been the 
blessed Effect upon my Spirits of having no Secret to brood over, 
that I have been enabled to reduce the Dose to one sixth part of 
what I formerly took’’® Before long, nevertheless, Coleridge had 
returned to his indulgence. 


‘From an unpublished MS. 
SUnpublished Letters, Il, 4. (MS.) 


*Letters from Samuel Taylor Coleridge to the Rev. John Prior Estlin, ed. H. A. 
Bright (London, 1884), pp. 103-104. (MS.) 
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Despite this failure, however, Coleridge made many other efforts 
to relinquish his use of opium, and his letters of 1808 to 1814 reveal 
that the hope of achieving his emancipation often occupied his mind, 
He sought the advice of such physicians as Anthony Carlisle, Robert 
Gooch, Dr. Parry, and Dr. Tuthill, and in consultation with them 
made valiant though futile attempts, if not to abandon opium alto- 
gether, at least to restrict the quantity to an amount compatible 
with health and spirits; but he was incapable of self-control in the 
matter, and found ways of evading the regimen set by his physi- 
cians. “I have in this one dirty business of Laudanum,’ he said in 
the spring of 1814, “an hundred times deceived, tricked, nay, actu- 
ally & consciously LiED:”° 

His condition was now desperate. “What crime,’ he cried out, 
_ “4s there scarcely which has not been included in or followed from 
the one guilt of taking opium? Not to speak of ingratitude to my 
maker for the wasted Talents; of ingratitude to so many friends who 
have loved me I know not why; of barbarous neglect of my fam- 
ily?" Painfully aware of his inability to effect a cure by his own 
efforts, he wished to be placed in Dr. Fox’s private madhouse, where 
he could be forcibly restrained; but he lacked funds for such an ar- 
rangement, and his friends sent Dr. Henry Daniel to attend him in 
the home of Josiah Wade of Bristol. “At his second Call)’ Coleridge 
reported, “ I told him plainly (for I had sculked out the night be- 
fore & got Laudanum) that while I was in my own power, all would 
be in vain / I should inevitably cheat & trick him, just as I had done 
Dr Tuthill—that I must either be removed to a place of confinement, 
or at all events have a Keeper. Daniel saw the truth of my observa- 
tions, & . . . Wade procured .. . [an] elderly man, to superintend 
me, under the name of my Valet—All in the House were forbidden 
to fetch any thing but by the Doctor’s order:’* “Such was the dire- 
ful state of my mind, that (I tell it you with horror) the razors, 
penknife, & every possible instrument of Suicide it was found nec- 
essary to remove from my room!”** Daniel spent two or three hours 


10Unpublished Letters, Il, 111. (MS.) 
11]bid. (MS.) 

12Tbid. (MS.) 

13]bid., II, 112. (MS.) 
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a day with him, and soon “from 4 & 5 ounces” brought him down 
to “four tea-spoonfuls in the 24 Hours—The terror & the indefinite 
craving are gone,’ Coleridge said, “& he [Daniel] expects to drop 
it altogether by the middle of next week:’* 

Although Coleridge seems to have gained a temporary victory, 
this experiment, too, failed, and at the end of 1814 he proposed liv- 
ing in the house of Mr. Page, a surgeon in Calne; he did not carry 
out his plan, however, but resided there with his friends, the Mor- 
gans. In 1815 he was under the care of Dr. Brabant, to whom he 
wrote in March, 1816, that he was in better health than he had been 
for years as a result of following a prescribed “Plan’’ If he could 
have six months during which, he declared, “I am not under the 
necessity of doing any thing, I have strong hopes that I should 
emancipate myself altogether from this most pitiable Slavery, the 
fetters of which do indeed eat into the Soul. In my present circum- 
stances, and under the disquieting uncertainty, in which I am, con- 
cerning my place of residence for the ensuing year, all I can do is 
to be quite regular, and never to exceed the smallest dose of Poison 
that will suffice to keep me tranquil and capable of literary labor?”* 

In late March, 1816, Coleridge went to London. “Scarcely had I 
arrived in town when I became indisposed;’ he wrote to Byron on 
April 10; “about the third day most seriously: and the interval has 
been passed in bed with a physician or medical attendant almost 
constantly at my side. The strength of my constitution has prevailed 
over the effects of year-long errors, and imprudences commenced 
most innocently, and grown into the Tyranny of Habit before I 
was aware of my Danger. I refer to the daily habit of taking enor- 
mous doses of Laudanum which I believed necessary to my Life, 
tho’ I groaned under it as the worst and most degrading of Slav- 
eries. .. . Yet let me say that long ago I should have been a free man, 
had I not been persuaded by medical men that it would be fatal to 
leave it off at once—and as to leaving it off by degrees, it is mere 
ignorance of the nature of the Distemper that could alone inspire 
the hope or belief?’ Dr. Joseph Adams, to whom Coleridge had 
turned, assured him “not only that the direful practice may be at 


14]bid., II, 111-12. (MS.) 
15]bid., II, 159-60. (MS.) 
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once abandoned even after 15 years habit without danger, but with 
a very speedy restoration of such sensations as enable the patient to 
bear with a smile & without distraction of Thought bodily pains 
which looked at thro’ the magic glass of an opium-poisoned imagi- 
nation would have maddened him with fear and horror:’* 

Once again sanguine that his complete emancipation from opium 
could be accomplished, Coleridge suggested domestication in a phy- 
sician’s household, and Adams wrote to James Gillman, a Highgate 
surgeon: “It is apprehended his friends are not firm enough, from a 
dread, lest he should suffer by suddenly leaving it off, . . . and [he] 
has proposed to me to submit himself to any regimen, however 
severe. With this view, he wishes to fix himself in the house of some 
medical gentleman, who will have courage to refuse him any lau- 
danum, and under whose assistance, should he be the worse for it, 
he may be relieved:’"’ For the first time, Coleridge achieved his de- 
sire to be constantly under the supervision of a medical man. Prior 
to taking up his new abode, he warned Gillman that he was capable 
of deceit in regard to opium and that during the first week he must 
not be permitted to leave the house unless Gillman accompanied 
him. Accordingly, he came to Highgate on April 15, 1816, and there 
he remained until his death eighteen years later. Gillman was ap- 
parently successful only in reducing the amount of opiates. An un- 
published letter to John Murray suggests that eight days after his 
arrival at Highgate, Coleridge was already obtaining drugs: “I 
should feel very much obliged to you if you would immediately on 
the receipt of this dispatch a Porter with the inclosed note who is to 
wait for an answer—and that you will order your young man to 
pack up, whatever the Porter brings back, carefully with the Books’’ 
In a note to his letter Coleridge added: “The address is Colk, late 
Burkitt, opposite St Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street?’ Underhill’s 
Directory lists George Colk of 29 Fleet Street as a chemist and 
druggist, and undoubtedly Murray unwittingly provided Cole- 
ridge with a supply of opium. A “curious anecdote” reported by 
Miss Mitford confirms this supposition. She tells how Coleridge 


16]bid., II, 163-64. (MS.) 


17James Gillman, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1838), pp. 270- 
271. 
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“went to lodge at an apothecary’s at Highgate”; how “for some 
days all went well” and Coleridge, as a result of discontinuing 
opium, “could not write, could not eat, could not—incredible as it 
may seem—could not talk. The stimulus was wanting, and the apoth- 
ecary contented.’ All at once, “Coleridge was himself again! And 
the apothecary began to watch within doors and without. The next 
day the culprit was detected; for the next day came a second supply 
of laudanum from Murray’s, well wrapped up in proof-sheets of the 
‘Quarterly Review:””* Likewise, a series of letters written between 
1821 and 1833 to Thomas Henry Dunn, a Highgate chemist who 
later moved to Tottenham Court Road, shows that Coleridge man- 
aged surreptitiously to obtain unprescribed opium. Indeed, in 1832 
he spoke of the “Poison, which for more than 30 years has been the 
guilt, debasement, and misery of my Existence”**—an admission that 
he had never succeeded in completely breaking the opium habit. 
While it is unlikely that he ever returned to the enormous doses of 
his earlier years, he did continue to take, despite Gillman’s orders, 
what he considered sufficient opium to keep him “tranquil and 
capable of literary labor? 

The story of Coleridge’s struggles against the opium habit is a 
tragic one, but an examination of all the available data suggests that 
Coleridge is more to be pitied than condemned. He himself insisted 
that he was ignorant of the danger of opium when he began tak- 
ing it. “Terror & Cowardice of pain & sudden Death, not . . . any 
temptation of Pleasure, or expectation or desire of exciting pleasur- 
able Sensations;’° he often reiterated, forced him to continue his 
indulgence even when he knew its dire effects. Yet from 1808 on 
he struggled to emancipate himself, his latest attempt being in the 
spring of 1832, only two years before his death, and he never ceased 
to deplore his weakness. He says himself that his readiness to warn 
others of the dangers of opium and his “total absence of all con- 
cealment” accounted for his opium habit “being so much and so 
malignantly talked about. For instance, who has dared blacken Mr. 


8The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, ed. A. G. K. L’Estrange, 2 vols. (New York, 
1870), I, 271. 

19Unpublished Letters, Il, 441. (MS). 
20Tbid., II, 108. (MS.) 
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Wilberforce’s good name on this account? Yet he has been for a 
long series of years under the same necessity. Talk with any eminent 
druggist or medical practitioner, especially at the West End of the 
town, concerning the frequency of this calamity among men and 
women of eminence’’** Opium, indeed, wrecked his life, but it is 
important to add that he was a constant sufferer from ill health, 
That Coleridge managed, despite the ravages of opium, to con- 
tribute so markedly to the intellectual currents of nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought is a testimony to his genius and fortitude alike. 


Il 


Recently there came into my possession a copy of a document 
prepared in 1888 by Seymour Teulon Porter, who was apprenticed 
to Dunn, from 1824 to 1829. Written in a straightforward almost 
naive style, this document is self-explanatory and bears the stamp 
of truth. It was composed under the following circumstances. When 
the volume of the Dictionary of National Biography containing the 
sketch of Coleridge appeared in 1887, Porter was astonished to read 
that in 1814 Coleridge “had long been in the habit of taking two 
quarts of laudanum a week, and had once taken a quart in twenty- 
four hours:”** To Porter it seemed “incredible” that Coleridge could 
have taken such quantities of drugs and his opinion was confirmed 
by physicians with whom he talked. He communicated with Leslie 
Stephen, the author of the sketch, and through Stephen both J. 
Dykes Campbell, Coleridge’s biographer, and E. H. Coleridge, 
Coleridge’s grandson, became acquainted with him. In 1888 John H. 
Lloyd’s History of Highgate appeared. In it Lloyd denied the charge 
of “irresponsible persons,’ who “alleged that down to his death Cole- 
ridge continued to obtain supplies of laudanum surreptitiously from 
a chemist in the Tottenham Court Road’ He based his conclusion 
on a statement made by Thomas ‘Taylor, Gillman’s former errand 

21Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XLIII (August, 1871), p. 444. 

22While this statement appeared in the D.N.B., it was made on the unreliable au- 
thority of Joseph Cottle (Early Recollections [London, 1837], II, 169) and cannot 
be trusted. At the beginning of his trial under Dr. Daniel in 1814, Coleridge himself 
indicated the extent of his indulgence: “At length, it became too bad. I used to take 


[from] 4 to 5 ounces a day of Laudanum, once . . . near a Pint; i.e., twenty ounces. 
Unpublished Letters, Il, 111. (MS.) 
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boy, who said “that he mever procured any opium for Mr. Cole- 
ridge, nor did he ever hear of his alleged habit of taking it”; on occa- 
sion he did, however, “bring him a pound of Irish blackguard (his 
favourite snuff)?’ Lloyd’s denial led Porter to write out carefully 
his own recollections of Coleridge by way of refutation. 

Although E. H. Coleridge and J. D. Campbell saw Porter’s docu- 
ment, neither made use of it in writing about Coleridge. It is printed 
here for the first time from a copy made by Porter’s daughter in 
1891. 


Notes respecting the late S. T. Coleridge 


In the circumstances I feel it desirable to give those gentlemen 
into whose hands these Notes may pass, full opportunity for judg- 
ing for themselves respecting my competency & authority to make 
the Notes. 

My name is “Seymour Teulon Porter”; and I am the eldest Son 
in the second family of my Father, the late Rev4. Edward Porter, 
Independent Minister, of Highgate. 

My Father kept a small boarding-school also for boys; dying in 
the year 1812, in the house, North Hill House, in which I had been 
born in the year 1809; which had been purchased out of my Moth- 
er’s small fortune; in which she, after my father’s death, kept a small 
boarding-school for girls; and in which my two Sisters live still. 

In the year 1818 I went to the Congregational School, Lewisham, 
leaving it in the year 1823; and early in the following year, 1824, I 
became an apprentice to Thomas Henry Dunn, a Chemist and Drug- 
gist in the High Street, Highgate. 

Dunn was superior to most men of his class; not only as a trades- 
man, but as a man who had known people of good general enlight- 
enment. He had spent two or three years in the old House of “Dal- 
mahoy’s” on Ludgate Hill; “White & Cautherley’s” in my time; 
being on terms of personal friendship not only with Mr, Cauther- 
ley, a well bred gentleman, but with all the partners, and with many 
of the best customers of that once rather famous manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail firm. 

I mention this in order to justify my estimate of Mr. Dunn as a 
man not likely to mistake Mr. Coleridge’s general character, or his 
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condition in reference to the matter on which Dunn was in confi- 
dential relations with him through many years. Dunn himself would 
not, perhaps, have been called “a gentleman,’ but he could associate 
acceptably with gentlemen, & with ladies; he had “the makings” of 
a gentleman; and certainly he knew a gentleman when he saw him, 
and was incapable of acting towards him otherwise than duly to- 
wards one. On the day on which I entered Dunn’s house he spoke 
to me to the following effect: 

“Porter, do you know the old gentleman who lives at Mr. Gill- 
man’s? Boys, you know, call him ‘Gillman’s Softie} & such like; and 
many people who should know better speak of him as if he were 
only half-baked. I, however, think him the most wonderful man 
living; & though I have not read any of his books except a poem or 
two, I don’t think there has been any one like him since the Apostle 
Paul” (The Apostle was Mr. Dunn’s standard of human greatness.) 
“Well, you'll see him here in a day or two. He will give you his 
bottle—one like this—and you'll fill it with laudanum from this big 
bottle, labelled “Tinct. Opii’; and you'll say nothing to him unless 
he speaks to you, which, perhaps, he will do when you have seen 
him once or twice; and if he does, well, you'll never forget it. I 
have told him about you, so that, perhaps, he will talk to you very 
freely after a time; though at first he may look as if afraid of you. 
But mark! You must never tell anybody anything about him, not 
even that he takes laudanum. Never speak of him, if you can help 
it, unless to me; for if you do, I don’t know what the consequences 
may be. He would be sure to die, to say the least; perhaps he would 
go out of his mind really, as some say he is now. But it is THEY, I 
think, who are silly; HE has got mind enough for any dozen of them? 

Mr. Dunn’s shop was high on the brow of the Hill tending to- 
wards Holloway. It is now occupied by a hatter; the chemical busi- 
ness having been removed somewhat higher up the hill. Dunn’s 
house was the last in the row; & it was followed by a lane, just wide 
enough for an ordinary cart; after which there were other good 
houses & shops. The first of these was inhabited by a builder named 
Townshend, after whom the lane was called; many of the cottages 
& workshops in it being his property. Townshend himself was a 
thoroughly respectable tradesman, & was owner of considerable 
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property; Mr. Dunn’s house being one of many that were his. His 
disposition and superior powers, together with the fact that he was 
childless, fitted him for public life in a suburban parish or chapelry, 
such as was Highgate; & perhaps, no man of his grade was more hon- 
ourably respected than he. He was very intimate with Dunn, whom 
he evidently liked; & as he could leave his house, or business-office, 
by a side-door into the lane, & a side-door in Dunn’s back-shop was 
almost exactly opposite, the two friendly neighbours spent many 
an hour in chat in one house or the other, & I naturally took part in 
it on fitting occasion. Indeed they never had, or appeared to have, 
any secrets from me; the circumstance alone that my Mother was 
a customer to both, added to the fact that she was universally & 
warmly respected throughout the village, rendering our mutual 
intercourse free & easy. I may say here that Dunn’s original shop 
had been only a small rectangular room, but that latterly the parti- 
tion between this room & one behind it had been removed so as to 
appear to have been a single room in the first design; the back part, 
however, extending laterally behind a small sitting-room alongside 
of the front shop; and rendering the entire place of business singu- 
larly commodious. The following diagram represents it sufficiently 
well for my purpose. The two marks (______) represent the two 
doorways into the lane from 
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was as easy as it was frequent. It 
was at the door in Dunn’s back-shop that Mr. Coleridge used to 
present himself, the door being never fastened during daylight; & it 
was not possible for him to come to it without liability to be seen 
by our neighbours, their many workpeople, & their business-callers. 
Moreover, the lane was a passage for much small traffic. Several 
cottages were in it; the residences of workpeople; the principal 
ironmonger’s shop was in it; the resort of numerous visitants 
whether for business or for gossip; Townshend’s stores were kept 
in it; it led also to several gardens, of which Dunn owned one, & 
was thus a passage for children & their attendants; & as the rural 
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view at its farther end was peculiarly attractive, it was much fre- 
quented by lovers of such scenery, & indeed, was often sketched by 
artists. I may add here that Dunn’s business increased by his gradual 
addition of drug-manufactures & of aerated waters, even for ex- 
portation, so that during my last two or three years’ close relation 
to him we had never fewer than three, four, or five men and youths 
in employ as porters or mechanics; while business-travellers and 
curious enquirers about local matters beset us daily. 

Many of the foregoing particulars may seem of no importance 
till I show, as I will now, the ends for which they have been intro- 
duced. For I declare, without the slightest misgiving of any kind, 
that during my five years’ residence at Mr. Dunn’s I never heard 
from man, woman, or child, of the hundreds of people of whom I 
have spoken, & almost all of whom must have recognised Mr. Cole- 
ridge often on his errand to our house, a single word, either jocose 
or grave, to the dishonour of the august & venerable sage. He may 
have been called “Gillman’s Ward;’ or “Side Man;’ or even “Half- 
wit”; but such terms were used in pity rather than in reproach, & 
in mere familiar brevity rather than in either. 

“So the old gentleman comes still for his dose!” “What does 
such a good-looking old fellow want with so much physic!” “Can’t 
Gillman give him all the medicine he wants without sending him 
to you?” such words as these were the most unpleasant that I ever 
heard respecting Coleridge even from the worst-bred & the most 
ignorant of those who saw him come to our shop. He came about 
every five days; he never came but in full daylight; he came to the 
side-door, it is true, but he came openly, without disguise or false 
pretence; I do not suppose that he ever came without recognition 
by some one beside ourselves; he must have been seen often by 
several persons at once; if he came to the side-door not to the front, 
as this was only that he might not be obliged to lose time in con- 
versation with friends & acquaintance whom he was liable to meet 
in the front-shop, it seems to have been understood by all about us 
without explanation. In any case, so it was that I never heard a 
cynical, a censorious, or a suspicious word, respecting him through 
all those years, nor was I ever questioned pryingly about him by 
any person. It seems to have been felt generally by people who 
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thought on the matter that he came to us for physic because it was 
more convenient to obtain it so than from Mr. Gillman’s private 
dispensary; especially as Mr. Gillman procured many of his drugs 
from Dunn, & did not sell medicines unless as compounded in 
accordance with his own prescriptions. I repeat, however, account 
for it how we may, that while Mr. Coleridge’s calls on us for 
medicine were well known; according to my previous representa- 
tions, the amount of talk, gossip, buzz, about him and his visits to 
us was the smallest conceivable; I might say that there was none. 
These remarks are certainly honourable to the large number of 
Highgate folk on whom they are made. But they are suggestive of 
something beside this; nor was it only, or chiefly, for this that they 
have been made. The question, mooted in the previous remarks, 
recurs with power. If people did not talk, did they not think?— 
and what was popularly, or generally thought respecting Coleridge’s 
frequent calls at Dunn’s?—I am prepared to meet such questions 
frankly and, I think, satisfactorily; though it may be necessary to 
premise a few details respecting Highgate people, & myself in par- 
ticular. For the knowledge of Mr. Coleridge’s calls on us was not 
confined to people who frequented Townshend’s yard. When he 
came to our back-door, although he seldom opened it wider than 
was necessary to lay his bottle on the counter, or to take it away, 
yet he never opened it cautiously, as if fearful of observation, nor 
could he fail, in the course of four or five years, to be observed by 
many frequenters of the front shop who knew both his name & his 
social position. Mr, Gillman called very seldom; indeed never unless 
as the medical attendant on Mr. Dunn’s family; as such passing 
quickly into the family-part of the house, & never staying for a 
moment in the shop, even to speak of drugs supplied by us for his 
dispensary. I even thought that he wished to avoid any person in 
the shop; his rare recognition of us seeming to me the more strange 
inasmuch as he had attended medically for many years on my 
Mother & her family: though she discontinued his aid during the 
period of my apprenticeship. Mrs, Gillman, too, never entered the 
shop, unless on one memorable occasion of which I shall soon speak 
more particularly: and it cannot be doubted that we at Dunn’s felt 
that such absence was significant. 
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But there was one resident at Mr. Gillman’s who came frequently 
to see us: I speak of a youth somewhat younger than myself, articled 
to Mr. Gillman, & very intimate with my fellow-apprentice. For 
not long after my own entrance at Dunn’s, our business required 
additional aid; & a youth somewhat younger than myself became 
my colleague. His family & Mr. Dunn’s were mutual friends of long 
standing; so that it was easy for Dunn to secure their reticence if 
he wished it, respecting Mr. Coleridge: though I do not believe that 
either my new companion or any member of his family was ever 
careful in the faintest degree to ascertain the truth, or ever supposed 
that there was important truth that might be ascertained, respecting 
our somewhat mysterious customer. My fellow-apprentice, how- 
ever, soon became very intimate with Mr, Gillman’s young man, 
& not many weeks past without close conference between them. 
Yet I am sure that they never conversed respecting Coleridge; nor 
did they ever seem to recognise that any mystery surrounded him, 
any at least in which either they or the general public had the 
smallest concern. 

Here, too, I must refer to some gentlemen of higher social posi- 
tion than these youths. For Mr. Mence, the resident clergyman at 
“Highgate Chapel,’ or “Chapel of Ease,’ received several young 
men into his house preparatory to a University course; & some or 
other of these were accustomed to look in at Dunn’s for a lounge & 
chat. They were all well-bred gentlemen, and, as was the case with 
Mr. Mence, had welcome entrance into many of the “best houses” 
in Highgate. Of the young gentlemen, however, I wish only to say, 
that although they met Mr. Coleridge often in general society, & 
spoke of him freely in my hearing, more than once even noticing 
his coming to the side-door while they were in the front-shop, yet 
they never appeared to recognise anything mysterious about him, 
or to see in him other than a chronic invalid who came for his own 
physic in order to prevent talk about him, or to save trouble. But of 
Mr. Mence himself I must say somewhat more. He was a decided 
“Churchman,” & he knew very well my relation to “Dissenters,” & 
my habitual attendance among them for public worship. But he was 
a gentleman, a singularly kind & courteous man, & one who was 
ever prompt to favour & encourage youthful enterprise. He seems 
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to have heard from his pupils something that induced him to ask if 
I had written anything that I could let him examine; & accordingly 
I put into his hand several pieces of juvenile rhyme, among which 
was a rendering of Coleridge’s narrative of “Maria Eleonora 
Schéning” in “The Friend?’ When he brought back my papers he 
told me that he had shown my version, and indeed, all my manu- 
scripts, to Coleridge, who had been much pleased with that version 
in particular, & had even made several marginal corrections. He 
added, “But Mr. Coleridge tells me that he knows you very well 
already”: to which I replied that he came to Dunn’s occasionally 
for medicine, & frequently on those occasions, when there was 
nothing to prevent, referred to some current event of the day, seem- 
ing not sorry to have an attentive & a gratified hearer. I do not 
remember any further outcome of my intercourse with Mr. Mence, 
except, indeed, his loan of some of Coleridge’s then published works. 
But I am bound to declare explicitly that he never in any way led 
me to surmise that he knew of Coleridge’s habitual resort to lauda- 
num, or that he thought of him as censurable in any respect unless 
in his lax attendance on public worship. But Mr. Mence’s reference 
to Mr. Coleridge’s knowledge of me as not recent requires elucida- 
tion. 

The date of that reference must have been, I think, early within 
the fourth year of my residence at Dunn’s; but I kept no diary, & 
my memory of dates is not altogether trustworthy. There are two 
dates, however, of which I have cause to be assured; & the men- 
tion of them may illustrate Mr. Coleridge’s words. 

I went to Mr, Dunn’s in February, 1824: & we learn from various 
sources that in July of the same year Lord Byron’s relics were con- 
veyed through Highgate towards their final resting-place. As I 
stood at our front-shop door, observing that small part of the funeral 
procession which had ascended the hill from St. Pancras, Mr. Cole- 
ridge who had been walking on the other side of the hearse, rec- 
ognised me and presently crossed over & poured forth for some 
time to me, certainly not less than a quarter of an hour, a strain of 
marvellous eloquence on topics suggested by the scene of the hour, 
or rather by what we felt to be the great event of the day. I was too 
unwise, & had too little literary experience, to take notes of what 
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he said; but I recal distinctly the chief topics on which he spoke; 
such as Byron’s unhappy youth; the extraordinary issue of it in his 
prodigious works & his numerous & great public merits; his great & 
special claims on his countrymen’s generous if discriminative appre- 
ciation; the delightful fact that even then, at that so early period 
after his death, the funeral ceremonies indicated strong public 
action, or re-action in his favour; & the certainty that in the future, 
according to the noble wont of the English people, Byron’s literary 
merits would seem continually to rise, while his personal errors, if 
not denied, or altogether forgotten, would be little noticed, & would 
be treated with ever softening gentleness. Let it be remembered, 
now, that when Mr. Coleridge honoured me with this choice dis- 
course, I was only a white-aproned youth of fifteen years of age, 
of whom he knew nothing, or very little, beyond the facts that I 
was accustomed to fill his laudanum-bottle every five or six days, 
& that he had frequently, when calling for the medicine and seeing 
no bystander, talked with me on various topics, for the most part 
such topics as were part of “the news of the day:’ Hence, however, 
it came to pass that Coleridge spoke long afterwards to Mr. Mence 
as not quite ignorant of the youth whose boyish verse the clergyman 
had submitted to him: though of course, as there was a long interval 
of time between Byron’s funeral & Mr. Mence’s mention of me to 
Coleridge, the last named gentleman referred chiefly to numerous 
conversations with me, or welcomed discourses to me, with which 
I had been favoured since the period of the funeral. These discourses 
were begun, however, a few months before the funeral; & they had 
been continued at intervals during the following days, or years; it 
being towards the close of my fourth year’s service at Dunn’s that 
Mr. Mence spoke of me to Mr. Coleridge. This was a period, too, it 
will be remembered, at which both Mr. Coleridge’s pen was very 
active, & his rare & various worth drew to him as visitors so many 
of the most celebrated literary men of the time. Yet he seldom, if 
ever, failed to take a good opportunity when it occurred, of con- 
versing with me in the manner that I have described. Some of my 
longest & most pleasant interviews of the kind, however, having 
been enjoyed by me not in the back-shop, but in a green lane nearly 
parallel to the West Hill as it descended from Highgate to Kentish 
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Town. For this lane, not much frequented, was a favourite resort 
of Coleridge’s, particularly at certain hours; & as business took me 
at times to London I used to endeavour to time my journeys so as to 
meet him, who, whether he was reading or making notes, never, I 
believe, allowed me to pass without gratifying me with, at least, a 
passing remark or two, though more frequently with a few minutes’ 
dissertation on whatever at the time engaged his thoughts. 

The more closely I recal the past, the more distinctly I perceive 
that Mr. Coleridge’s honourable notice of me was chiefly the effect, 
in the earliest days of my residence at Mr. Dunn’s, of my deport- 
ment towards him in respect of the laudanum. I do not doubt that 
Dunn had spoken to him of my general trustworthiness; but he 
must have felt very soon that I “liked the very sight of him; as, 
indeed, I did like it. Mr. Dunn, too, was very deaf; so that he could 
not hear Mr. Coleridge’s soft & mellifluous speech unless circum- 
stances allowed this to become unnaturally strong. 

For a few months, too, I was Dunn’s only assistant; & though 
another apprentice was added, soon, as I mentioned in a former 
page, he never enjoyed, it is not likely that any one in his place 
could have ever enjoyed, the familiar intercourse with which it was 
become habitual with Mr. Coleridge to favour me. But I do not wish 
to imply that in these later days Mr. Coleridge ever spoke at all, 
even to me, respecting the laudanum. He had spoken to me once or 
twice respecting it while I was alone, or only with Mr. Dunn, who 
could hear nothing: but there was no later occasion for reverting 
to the topic, &, indeed, there was nothing to say about it. I cannot 
recal his actual expressions in his earlier references to it; much less 
can I particularize times or occasions on which his language was 
unusually emphatic. But in the course of the few months during 
which I was virtually alone in the back-shop he had said enough to 
convince me unchangeably that laudanum was of vital importance 
to him. He admitted that he ought not to have prolonged his early 
use of it after recovery from acute disease; he admitted, too, that 
he had indulged himself very culpably in the subsequent use of it; 
& he spoke of his thankfulness that the quantity which he now took, 
was much less than his former. But he described his feelings, if from 
any cause debarred from it for a time, as those of a man sinking in 
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various morbidity into the total collapse of death; he said that what 
he took now was only sufficient to sustain him in general health 
& vigour; & he more than once likened his case to that of a gouty 
man, who bore, indeed, consequences of sins or errors of youth, 
but who was not deprived of his guaiacum or his colchicum as a 
preventive or an alleviation of acute attacks. It should be borne in 
mind distinctly, too, that the utterer of all this self-defence, or 
explanation, was an elderly looking gentleman of most venerable & 
loveable aspect, & the simplest & most courteous manners; a man 
whom no person could have suspected of guile or social blame- 
worthiness of any nature; whose local reputation after long resi- 
dence in Highgate was that of a saint-like & sinless sage who could 
do no wrong; & who certainly was incapable of trying to talk over 
an admiring & a trustful youth in order that the lad might spread a 
false report respecting him. 

But it is right that I should state the amount of laudanum which 
at this time Mr. Coleridge found to be essential to life & usefulness, 
For it was more than an ordinary wine-glass-ful a day; the bottle 
which he brought for it being “a twelve ounce pint,’ containing 
three quarters of an “an imperial pint”; five days being the average 
time for which this sufficed; & “a wine-glass-ful” being fairly equal 
to two ounces & a half. When he was stationary at home, that is at 
Mr, Gillman’s, the period of “five days” was observed with close 
regularity; but of course there were instances of irregularity, of 
longer or shorter continuance—His payments for the drug were 
much more irregular than his calls for supply; though I do not think 
that they were often delayed, if ever, beyond three months. 

In those days the ordinary retail price of good laudanum, the 
“Tinct.Opii” of the Pharmacopeia, was eight pence an ounce; but 
Dunn had undertaken to supply Mr. Coleridge for five pence, that 
is, to fill his bottle for five shillings. The money was tendered usually 
in the form of a £5 note; & if this had not been handed in at the 
usual time, a few words were said when it was paid, to the effect that 
a friend had failed to forward it when due. Of course Mr. Dunn 
gained little by such sale; but so long as the laudanum was taken it 
was paid for without loss to us: the entire affair, indeed, was one of 
honourable neighbourliness rather than of trade. 
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It has been implied that Mr. Coleridge did not increase his allow- 
ance of laudanum while he received it from us; though also that 
he had formerly taken more, perhaps much more. But we read in the 
“Dicty of Natl. Biogy,’ p. 309; apparently on the sole authority of 
Cottle, “that in 1814 he had long been in the habit of taking two 
quarts of laudanum a week, & had once taken a quart in twenty-four 
hours.’ To me this is monstrously & self-manifestly incredible; no 
possible qualification of such a statement seeming to be worthy of 
even the slightest attention.”* The cost of such an amount of the 
drug should not be overlooked; but this consideration is slight com- 
pared with that of its physical effect. I have conferred on the matter 
during my long life with numerous medical men; but I have met 
with none whose mildest sentence has not been, that Cottle’s state- 
ment must be a profound mistake. I can believe that many unhappy 
men have been more self-abandoned in this respect than Coleridge, 
as I suppose, ever was; indeed I knew such a man during my resi- 
dence with Mr, Dunn. But even a near approach to Coleridge’s state 
as reported by Cottle is to me simply inconceivable; nor would the 
report be made more credible in my judgment by any further state- 
ment of such a patient’s restoration to a condition like Coleridge’s 
when I knew him; especially if after such partial restoration the 
patient, like Coleridge, felt himself unable to perfect his cure. 

It may be thought that I should be able to recal many of Mr. 
Coleridge’s remarks on various subjects; but I can recal none so as 
to dare to quote them. Let it be remembered that I was little more 
than a boy during the longer part of my intercourse with him; that 
many of his topics were such as I had never previously heard of; 
that I had no conception of the value which I should afterwards 
attach to the discourses of such a man; and that I had neither time 
nor ability, nor, indeed, impulse, to take trustworthy “notes” of 
what he said. In addition to the occasion on which he spoke to me 
of Byron I remember distinctly only one on which he talked so as 
to indicate personal feelings of his own; nor can I affirm the date 
of this. But one day he said that on the previous day he had been 
to Harrow [Eton], to introduce Mr. Gillman’s younger son to some 


231s it possible that the “laudanum” was much diluted, & at the same time disguised? 
Ihave heard of such dilutions. [Note by Porter.] 
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of the Masters there.** And very pleasant was it to hear him speak 
of the more eminent men who had been educated at Harrow & of 
the more celebrated of the Masters who had trained them; as well 
as the grateful enthusiasm with which the lowly-minded but wor- 
shipful man described the reception given to him on his recent visit 
by the then resident Masters. 

In reference to the most frequent topics of Mr. Coleridge’s dis- 
courses to me, & to the character of the discourses, I shall add only 
this; that the most satisfactory suggestions may be found in the 
volume of “Table Talk” collected by Mr. H. N. Coleridge: while 
of the Great Sage’s aspect & demeanour while discoursing I know 
no description equal to Mr. Carlyle’s in his “Life of Sterling”; 
though I cannot think of this without regret that for once at least 
the graphic artist did not make use of a soft pencil instead of his 
usual hard one. 

But I must now close my account; very sorrowful, even after the 
lapse of sixty years, because I can include in it so little that is pleas- 
ant. It must have been in the year 1828 that one day Ms, Gillman 
entered our front-shop, and seeing Mr, Dunn there, desired to speak 
with him alone, though declining to enter the private house for the 
purpose. I, of course, retired to the back-premises; though Mr, 
Dunn’s deafness was the occasion of my hearing almost all that was 
said; & he supplied afterwards what I had missed. But there was 
little that deserves to be recorded. Mrs, Gillman said that they had 
heard just previously for the first time that Mr. Coleridge obtained 
laudanum from us; that he lived with them in order that he might 
be restrained from the use of the drug; that they had supposed him 
cured of all desire for it; that they did not know how he procured 
money for it; but that, notwithstanding all their care, he seemed 
more thoroughly enslaved to it than ever. She insisted, moreover, 
that Dunn should promise to supply him no longer, & wished to 
extract a similar promise from each of his assistants. Dunn had long 
ago expected such an appeal some day, & had prepared himself for 
it. Nor did he now fail to act as he had proposed. He asserted his 
belief that the Gillmans had always known the truth of the case; he 


24Coleridge left for Eton with Henry Gillman on July 21, 1825, and returned on 
July 26. 
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referred to the fact that “all the world” knew it; he stated what 
further evidence there was in justification of his belief; he positively 
& indignantly refused to enter into any engagement to withhold the 
laudanum; he complained that Mr. Gillman himself had not called; 
& he boldly declared his persuasion that without laudanum Cole- 
ridge would soon languish, fail, & die. 

From that time I saw very little of Mr. Coleridge: I think, but 
am not sure, that he did not come near us for many weeks. His 
published memoirs show that he went abroad with the Wordsworths 
about that date.** And though I feel sure that he came to us occa- 
sionally afterwards, coming on the old errand, I am equally sure his 
calls were few & much less open, & I can recal nothing distinct 
respecting them. In February 1829, too, I left Mr. Dunn’s, &, after 
a few months’ reading with a Professor at University College, left 
Highgate finally for study & a Tutorship in Lancashire. In a village 
in this county, after a few years, I became Minister to an Inde- 
pendent Church; removing after four years to a larger Church 
in another part of the County, to which I ministered for twelve 
years. Long before the close of this period Mr. Coleridge had been 
taken away from both loving admirers & ruthless censors; nor had 
I before this crisis heard anything fresh about him beyond what was 
known publicly. I went very seldom to Highgate, which Mr, Dunn 
also had left not very long after myself: and my personal friends in 
the village were not in the way of such talk as might include dis- 
cussion respecting Coleridge’s later manner of life & death. But my 
conviction is steady, that his own prognostications, Dunn’s confi- 
dent expectations, and my apprehensions, should he be debarred 
less or more effectually from what he believed to be essential for 
usefulness & life, were unhappily verified in the course of his later 
years & in his lamentable death. 

I may add that after my twelve years’ Ministry I went to Glas- 
gow, where also I was an Independent Minister, this time for about 
twenty-five years; at the close of which, feeling myself becoming 
unequal to my public duties, I retired into private life in Finchley, 
in which village I have passed fifteen years. During my forty years 


25Coleridge was abroad with Wordsworth and Dora from June 21 to August 7, 
1828. E. K. Chambers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 1938), p. 319. 
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public service and since its close, I have become acquainted with 
several literary men who have urged me more or less earnestly to 
publish my reminiscences of Coleridge; but I have refrained, 
chiefly from the feeling that it was useless to oppose the popular 
estimate of him as a man who had yielded self-indulgently to a kind 
of intoxication which had ultimately killed him. Nor should I have 
written what I now have, had I not been aroused to write it by the 
account given of Coleridge in Mr. Lloyd’s recently published 
“History of Highgate,’ [1888]. But this work, a generally valuable 
Book, coming forth under the virtual sanction of “The Highgate 
Literary & Scientific Institution; is likely to acquire much & lasting 
authority: & I should feel condemnable did I not endeavour to 
rectify what it teaches respecting one of the most memorable & 
estimable of English Poets & Philosophers.”* 


Seymour Teulon Porter. 


The Nook, Fallow Corner, N.th Finchley, N. 


*6These “Notes” were written in the spring & early summer of 888 just before my 
Father’s severe illness of that year: he died August 17. 1890. [Note by Lela Porter— 
August 9, 1891.] 
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The Lost Cartulary of Nutley Abbey 


< CRENDON is one of the oldest and most picturesque villages 
in Buckinghamshire. It is situated in the fertile Vale of Ayles- 
bury and is the center of a farming community which is at least as 
old as Domesday, when, we are told, Crendon comprised sufficient 
land for twenty ploughs and sufficient woodland to feed one hun- 
dred swine. In the Middle Ages it was, in a sense, a more important 
place that it is today, and that for two reasons. Firstly, Long Cren- 
don was the head (caput) of the great barony of Walter Giffard, 
the Conqueror’s cousin, and throughout the medieval period the 
Honor of Crendon is to be met with as one of the great English 
fiefs. In the second place, it was at Long Crendon that the second 
Walter Giffard founded his abbey of Augustinian canons, Nutley 
Abbey, “the clearing among the nut trees.’ Domesday book notes* 
that at Crendon Walter had a park for beasts of the chase, and it was 
in this park that the largest and wealthiest of the Buckinghamshire 
abbeys was built; from the fact of its situation arose the frequent 
references to it in medieval records as the abbey “de parco:’ 

In the article on Nutley Abbey in the Victoria History of the 
County of Buckingham,’ the writer notes that the abbey had very 
little history, which is surprising in view of its size and importance, 
although a well-run house which kept itself financially solvent and 
free from scandal might happily have very little history even over 
so long a period as four hundred years. But a great deal more would 
be known about Nutley if we still possessed its cartulary or register, 
in which would be entered copies of its royal and episcopal charters, 
the deeds of gift of its benefactors, records of its lawsuits and other 
miscellaneous information. That such a cartulary did exist is clear;° 


1Victoria History of the County of Buckingham, ed. William Page (London, 1905), 
I, 248. Hereafter cited as V. C. H. Bucks. 

1, 377 

3Thomas Tanner, Notitia Monastica: Or An Account of All the Abbies, Priories, 
and Houses of Friers Formerly in England and Wales ..., reprinted by James 
Nasmith (Cambridge, 1787). 
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that it no longer exists is equally clear, since there is strong evidence 
of its destruction in the middle of the last century. 

Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, tells us in his diary under 
the date March 3, 1733: “Mr Willis yesterday told me that the Earl 
of Abbington hath got the Register of Nutley Abbey, but that some 
leaves at the end are cut out. He will not lend it but if Mr Willis 
will goe over to Ricote, he shall have the use of it for a week or 
longer, as he pleases, and be very welcome:”* It appears that Browne 
Willis did make the journey to Rycote in Oxfordshire but did not 
see the cartulary as the man who had the key was not there! The 
editor of the diary, Dr. H. E. Salter, interpolates the following note: 
“The earl of Abingdon now possesses no ancient records. It is said 
that when the family left Rycote [about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century], a bonfire was made of the old muniments; this 
Cartulary was destroyed at that time, and also a Cartulary of 
Abingdon Abbey’ 

The loss of the cartulary* has been remedied in some small meas- 
ure by the discovery among the Stowe MSS in the Huntington 
Library of a summary—we have no means of telling how complete 
it is—of the first few leaves of the original cartulary, the work of 
Richard Grenville, lord of the manor of Wooton Underwood from 
1604 to 1618. Richard Grenville was proud of his ancient lineage 
and, being the owner of large inherited estates, was concerned to 
record in convenient form extracts from his huge collection of title 
deeds, also preserved at the Huntington Library. Thus it happens 
that in the Library there exists a large folio volume nobly bound, 
stamped on its spine with the words “Evidences of the Grenviles,” 
and containing seventy-eight sheets written for the most part on 
both sides. Richard Grenville states that he wrote the whole book 


4Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford Historical 
Society (Oxford, 1921), XI, 166. 

5Ibid. 

6It should be mentioned that in the Bodleian Library there are transcripts of about 
one hundred and fifty Nutley deeds received from Christ Church College, Oxford. 
See Noél Denholm-Young, Cartulary of the Medieval Archives of Christ Church 
(Oxford, 1931). 


*Huntington Library, ST 1. 
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in 1610, but he left many blank sheets, some of which have been 
filled up by later hands with extracts from printed antiquarian 
works. Here, however, we are concerned only with the Nutley 
Cartulary. The account in Richard Grenville’s own words of how 
the cartulary came into his hands and what he did with it is as 
follows: 

“The succession of the Greneviles, as well as I could collect the 
same, out of an old paper booke which Sir John Dormer’ lent me, 
beinge as he supposed coppied out of an olde Ledger Booke of the 
Abbye of Nottley, (which he also lent me). And it is very proba- 
ble so to be because in the first part thereof it sheweth that the said 
Abby was founded by Walter Giffarde Erle of Buck’ and Ermen- 
garda his wiefe in Anno Domini 1162. And then sheweth the names 
& successions of 19: of the Abbotts there, how longe eche of them 
continewed. And also sheweth that the said Walter Giffarde had 
issue and lady Isabell his daughter, marryed to Wm: Marshall, and 
also sheweth the issue of Wm Marshall & Isabell his wiefe. And then 
procedeth to shewe what lands etc the said Walter Giffard, & the 
said Wm. Marshall and others gave to the said Abbye, for which 
reasons, as also because the said Ledger Booke of Nottley wantethe 
the first six Leaves, it is very lykely that it should be taken out of 
that booke, Also these collections followinge were taken out of the 
said Ledger booke, and also out of my owne Evidences. First it is 
to be noted that Greinvill came into Englande with the Conquerour, 
fete. ]’”® 

It seems clear, therefore, that the extracts which follow were 
taken from the original cartulary, supplemented in the case of the 
missing leaves by material from the paper book. Richard Grenville 
was, of course, mainly concerned with the records of his own fam- 
ily and one can only regret that he did not copy more; however, his 
Grenville extracts certainly throw new light on a family that has 
long puzzled the genealogist and should make possible a recon- 
struction of their pedigree. 


8Sir John Dormer was lord of the manor of Long Crendon from 1584 to 1627. Cf. 
V.C. H. Bucks, IV, 4o. 


*Huntington Library, ST 1, fol. 14. 
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In most cases he made only the briefest of notes of the charters 
he saw, and there seems to be no point in retaining the Latin in 
which he wrote them, except in the case of the foundation charter, 


J. GicBert JENKINS 


Robert Grenville’s Extracts from the Nutley Abbey Cartulary” 


In the year of the Lord 1162, to wit 8 H. 2. the Abbey of Nutle 
was founded by lord Walter Giffarde Earl of Buckingham and 
Ermegarde his wife with the assent of blessed Thomas the martyr 
Archbishop of Canterbury who placed the first stone of the church 
of the said Abbey and confirmed its foundation by his seal to Osbert 
the first abbot who lived 28 years. After him, Robert [was Abbot] 
for 10 years, Edward for 17 years, John de Essesdon for 17 years, 
Henry de Sancta Fide for 16 years, John de Crendon for 17 years, 
John de Gloucester for 1% years, Richard de Bockcest [sic—recte 
Dorchester] 3! years after which he entered the Cistercian Order 
at the Abbey of Thame. Then Henry le mysere [?] for 17 years, 
Wm. de Sciringham for 20 years less the period from the date of his 
election [Feb. 28] to the vigil of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Mary [Aug. 14] when he died. Then John de Thame for 20 years, 
Richard de Crendon for nearly 32 years, John Wynchinden for 
12 years and 9 months, John Cherdesle for 10 years after which he 
resigned office for the benefice of [blank], then Nicholas Amcotes 
for 11 years, Thomas de Stoke for 6 years, Wm. Crendon for 26% 
years and six weeks, Richard Redinge for 20 4rd years, Wm. Stan- 
ton, etc—making no farther repeticion of any more other Abbots,” 


10Where extracts have been asterisked, this means that they were copied twice by 
Richard Grenville, once out of the cartulary proper and again out of the paper book. 
Only one extract has been included here and that the fuller of the two. Two royal 
charters have been omitted which are included in William Dugdale, Monasticon 
Anglicanum (London, 1846). 

11The above was presumably the preamble to the Cartulary, as a monastic register 
usually begins with some statement about the foundation of the house. The statement 
provides us with the date of the foundation of Nutley, confirming that given in Wil- 
liam Dugdale’s Monasticon (VI, 279) from another source. It will be noted that the 
writer on religious houses in V. C. H. Bucks (I, 377) was somewhat wide of the mark 
in stating that it was founded early in the twelfth century and about the same time as 
Missenden Abbey, the date of whose foundation is 1133. The date of 1162 seems to 
carry with it an air of probability, as a pious endowment of this kind would be appro- 
priate toward the close of what must have been a long life. 
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Walter Giffard Comes Buk et Ermengard Comitissa sponsa eius 
dederunt deo et Sante Marie de Noteley Parco et Abbati et canoni- 
cis ibidem deo servientibus totum parchum nostrum de Crendon et 
quicquid infra ambitum parchi continetur etc. et molendinum de 
Crendon cum molitura tota et omnibus pertinentiis liberum et abso- 
Jutum ab omni servicio et exaccione ad construendam in honore Dei 
et beatissime Virginis Marie quandam liberam Abbaciam canoni- 
corum regularum secundum ordinem et institutucionem Sancti 
Nicholai Arrowasie et Missawnensis [?] ecclesie et ad etc. deputavi- 
mus et donavimus terram nostram de Haneya cum omnibus eidem 
terre pertinentibus, exceptis feudis Willelmi Cokerell et Roberti de 
Bmmll [sic. Should be Bouill, see note 15] et xx solidatis terre mona- 
chorum Longeuill [Longeville in Normandy] et universas ecclesias 
et decimas que nostre erant donationis necdum deputate erant Re- 
ligioni videlicet ecclesiam de Cauersham [Caversham, co. Oxon] 
cum suis pertinentiis ecclesiam de Risinburg [Princes Risborough, 
co. Bucks] et decimas de dominico, ecclesiam de Hanneya [Han- 
ney, co. Berks] et decimas de dominico, ecclesiam de Chilton et 
capellam de Dorton [Chilton & Dorton, co. Bucks], ecclesiam de 
Essendon [ Ashendon, co. Bucks], ecclesiam de Hildesden [Hilles- 
den, co. Bucks] cum decima de dominico, ecclesiam de Stocha 
[Stokelyle, co. Oxon], cum decima de dominico, ecclesiam de 
Bradeleya [Bradley, co. Wilts], cum decima de dominico, eccle- 
siam de Bodigsham [Bottisham, co. Cambs], ecclesiam de Banham, 





The names of the abbots agree with the list given in V. C. H. Bucks derived from 
other sources (usually the Bishops’ Registers), though if the two lists are compared 
the periods during which individual abbots ruled the house do not always agree. One 
abbot in the V. C. H. Bucks list is called Henry medicus and in our list this Henry is 
apparently the miser; neither seems quite an appropriate epithet for the head of a 
monastery. From the information now available Osbert’s dates as first abbot seem to 
be determined as being 1162 to 1190. 

The story of the foundation stone of the Abbey church being laid by Thomas 
Becket is not improbable, for on becoming archbishop of Gulla he may well 
have made a tour of the temporal eng of his see and might thus have been 
staying at the neighboring manor of Monks’ Risborough. 

_ In the extracts which follow number headings have been inserted to separate the 
items. 
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ecclesiam de Weliby [Banham & Wilby, co. Norfolk]? ecclesiam 
de Syringsham [Sherringham, co. Norfolk] cum decima de domi- 
nico, ecclesiam de Cheselay [Cholsey, co. Norfolk] cum suis per- 
tinentiis et decimas de marisco. Et in Normannia illam partem 
ecclesie de Longolio [Longeuil, Normandy] etc. in villa Crendon 
gardinum quod fuit Roberti capellani et sedem coquini ubi postea 
iacebant canes mei etc. libere et quiete ab omni servicio et exaccione, 
Et in dominica pastura Crendon cc oves et xij vaccas et duas caru- 
catas bouum. Et apud Risburg’ vnam partem de bosco meo que 
dicitur Lullescheda sicut via vadit a domo Houlot apud Risen- 
burgam usque ad boscum Archiepiscopi et in meo dominico bosco 
ibidem vnam bigam assidue euntem et redeuntem pro mortuo bosco 
libere et quiete sine omni exaccione etc. Teste Hugh de Bolebec, 
Galfrido, Willelmi [sic] filio Widonis Rodheforte, Willelmo 
Kalchensi et T. fratre eius, Pagano de Dorton, Rogero de Sancta 
Fide, Roberto de Nonauill, Willelmo Anglico, Edwardo Macro, 
Wakell de mortuo mari, et Thoma forestario.** [1162.] 


2 


Walter Giffard gives to the Abbey de Parco etc. Winchendon 
and the men of Wicham next to the parish with their holdings and 
whatever he had in demesne between the two rivulets up to the 
water of Thame and again as the road goes from Creend at Chartes- 
ley. Witnesses Countess E., Reginald de Gerburvill then steward, 
William Calcensis, Robert Gerpunuill, Reginald Longolio, Arnulph 
de Swerr’, Walter de Bolebec, Robert de Nonavill junior, Wm 
Cokerell, Robert de Bouuill, Walter de Engainge, Walter de Sancto 
Martino, Eustace de Bouuill, Robert de Sunill, Geoffrey de Bleuill, 
William de Buseinte, Ralf de Longauill, Ralf de Valle, Suem’ de 
Longauill, Wm rerroscho [?], Peter de Appelgart. [1162-1164.] 


12Neither of these gifts took effect, as they had already been given to York Abbey. 
Cf. Francis Blomefield, An Essay toward a Topographical History of the County of 
Norfolk ... (London, 1805) I, 346. 

13Cf, the foundation charter in William Dugdale, Monasticon, VI, 279. In each 
case the copyist seems to have pleased himself as to what he should put in and what 
he should leave out. Taken together they may give a complete picture of the original 
endowment of the Abbey. 
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3 
Richard Marescal to Nuttelee Abbey tithes of hay (fenorum) 
of Crendon A. D. 1223. 7. H. 3." 


4 

[fol. 23] Grant by Prior of Longevill to the Abbot of St. Mary 
de Parco of church of Crendon with the desmesne tithe and with 
the chapels and tithes of Winchendon and Cherleslai [Charsley | 
in exchange for the land of Hanneia which Walter Giffard gave to 
the Abbey, except the land which the Priory formerly had in that 
vill and the fees of Wm Cheler and Robert de Bmmll. And in 
exchange for the church of Hanneia. And in Normandy the church 
of Blounsvill with the appurtenances of that part of the church of 
Longolio which is in the gift of Earl Walter Giffard. Witnesses 
and confirmers of the agreement are the Earl and Countess with 
their witnesses viz Richard Capello and Gilbert the elemosinarius. 
Hugo de Noers Bernard de Horewuda Roger de Sancta Fide 
Paganus de Dorton Gilbert de Blemill Jordan de Bealnar Adam de 
Essend writer of the present charter.’® [ 1162-1164. | 


5 

Walter Giffard grants the exchange between O abbot of Nutley 
and monks of Longavill of the church of Crendon—etc. Witnesses: 
E. Countess, Richard Capello, Gilbert elemosinarius, Edward the 
archdeacon, Walter de Bolebec, Robert de Nonavill, Wm Cobanel, 
Geoffrey de Blemill, Robert de Buuill, Geoffrey de Beruill, Milo 
forestarius and Wigod his bro., Roger de Sancta Fide Geoffrey 
son of Wm Paganus de Dorton, Ranulph de Longauilla. [1162- 
1164. | 

\4Richard, second son of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, succeeded to the 
Giffard honor, which included Crendon, on the death of his mother Countess Isabell 
in 1220. Cf. V. C. H. Bucks, IV, 34; The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, 


Ireland, Great Britain and the United Kingdom, ed. George E. Cokayne (London, 
1887). 


18For the interest of the Norman Priory of Longeville in Hanney, co. Berks, see 

Newington Longeville Charters, trans. and ed. H. E. Salter, Oxfordshire Record 

Society, III (Oxford, 1921). The names have been too much for the copyist 
e 


of the original charter. William er should be William Cokerel and Robert de 
Bmmll should be Robert de Bouill. 
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6 


Wm Marescall with assent of his wife Isabella confirms to Nut- 
ley Abby all the gifts made to them by the venerable Earl of Buck- 
ingham, Walter Giffard and Armigard his wife concerning Cren- 
don etc. Witnesses: John marshal of the lord king, Hugo Rigg, 
Wm de Sancto Leodegar Philip de Prendegalstr, Richard de Mor- 
toys, Eustace de Greinuill, Hugh de Sanford, Roger de Purdon, 
Richard de London, Michael de Kendale, William de Jards, Joselin 
the clerk, Richard de Mare, Richard de Lamforde and others. 
[1190-1219.] 

7 

Isabella Countess of Pembroke for the salvation of the soul of 
her former husband Wm. Marescall Earl of Pembroke gives to 
Nutteley all that virgate of land next to the Abbey. [1219-1220,] 


8 


Wm. Marescall Earl of Pembroke for the salvation of the souls 
of Wm. his father, his mo. the Countess Isabella gave to Nutley 
Abbey all the land at Wicha near the Abbey [1220-1231.] 


9 
[fol. 24] Gilbert Marscall Earl of Pembroke for the salvation 
of his soul and that of Margeria his wife grants to the Abbey all 
the land called Chibenhurst once his pasture. Witnesses Gilbert 
Basset and others Done at Crendon in the 23rd year of the reign 
of King Henry the Third. 1239[.] 


10 


Richard Marscall lord of Long Villa and of Crendon gave ete. 


II 


*Dionisia dau. of Andrea de Crendon gave etc. Witnesses, Hamo 
de Sancta Fide, Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Henry de Sanet 
Andrea, Adam son of Peter, Elias Anglicus, Gerard de Greynvill, 
Wm his son, John, knight of Chearsley and others. [Early 13th 
century. | 
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12 


Wm. Cissor gave to his son John a virgate of land in vill of 
Crendon. Witnesses, lord Walter de Mortimer, lord Geoffrey de 
Sancto Martino, Walter de Burgo, Wm. de Greinvill, and others. 
[Early 13th century. ] 


13 


John Cissor son of W. Cissor gave to the Abbey what he had 
by his father’s gift. [Early 13th century. ] 


14 
Wnm. son of Robert de Hertwell, etc. Witnesses, lord Gilbert de 
Braci Geoffrey Nernut, Knights, Wm de Greinuill and others. 
[Mid-13th century. ] 
15 
John Morell de Adingrove granted etc. Witnesses, Thos. de 
Valoungus, Wm. de Greinvill and others. [Mid-13th century. ] 


16 


*Johannes de Greinvile de Chilton granted and remitted etc. 
Witnesses, lord John son of Nigel, John his son, lord Eustace de 
Greinuill, knts, Walter de Sancta Andrea, Petro de Rupella, Thomas 
Buktot, etc. [ca. 1275.] 


17 
John son & heir of quondam Robert Pistor granted etc. Witnesses, 
Walter de Opton, lord John Nernut, William de Santerdon knights, 
John de Greinuill de Chilton. Dated in reign of King Edw. 29 
1301[.] 
18 


Master Wm. Sementarius gave etc. the messuage in Crendon 
which was Mainard Giffard’s[.] 

Memorandum: All these former notes were taken out of a paper 
booke which Sir John Dormer lent me, which booke he supposethe 
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to be coppied out of the first six leaves of the old Ligier booke of 
Notley Abbie, which six leaves are now wantinge in the said booke, 

Rupell and Rokaile lyved both in one tyme (ut supra) therefore 
I suppose the names and men to be one and not dyvers. 


Fx Libro de Notley 


These notes following I collected out of an old Booke of Notley 
Abbye, which booke (as afore is noted) wantethe the first 6 leaves, 


19 

Crendon Wm. Cissor of Crendon gave etc., for the soul of 
Isabella ctess of Pembroke his lady, to Nutley a virgate of land in 
the vill of Crendon with a messuage and croft which he had as a 
gift of lord Richard Marscallus etc. Witnesses—lord Walter de 
Mortimer, lord Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Walter de Burgo, 
Wm. de Greinvill, Elia Anglico, Peter son of Adam, Geoffrey de 
Lucie, Geoffrey de Crakene, Gilbert de Hamsted and many others, 
[Early 13th century. ] 


20 


Geoffrey de Lucie with the assent of his wife Alienora gave ete. 
the meadow which he had next to their Park. Witnesses, Hamo de 
Sancta Fide and Wm. de Greinvill and others. 1238[.] 


2I 


Wn. de Greinville gave 4 virgate of land in Crendon which he 
bought from Robert Revell etc. [ca. 1240.] 


22 


Henry de Greinvill son and heir of Wn. de Greinvill of Chilton 
gave etc. to Abbat of Nuttele [ca. 1275.] 


23 
John de Greinvill de Chilton gave etc. his right in 4 virgate of 
land with adjacent croft and the messuage which John Paynell held 
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of his father Wm. in vill of Crendon. Witnesses, lord John son of 
Nigel, lord Eustace de Greinvill, knights, Peter de Rupella, etc. 
[ca. 1275.] 


24 
John Bertun son of Hugh Bertun of Hildesdon gave etc. Wit- 


nesses, John de Greinvill de Chilton, Peter de la Rokeile and others. 
At Wycombe 29 April 1286[.] 


25 
[fol. 25, Cherdsley] Walter son of Richard de Dorton granted 
etc. to the Abbey of Parco Crendon etc. Among the witnesses, 
Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Richard de Greinvill, Henry de 
Sancta Andrea, Thomas de Buktot. Elias Iuvenis. Geoffrey Magnus. 
etc. [Early 13th century. ] 


26 


John, son of Walter de Cherslye, son of Richard de Dorton, 
granted etc, to Church of St. Mary and St. John the Baptist de 
Nutele. Witnesses Gerard de Greinvill de Chilton and others. 
[Early 13th century. ] 


27 

Richard de Columbers, with the assent of his wife Alice and of 
his heirs, gave his fishery which he had in the water of Thame at 
Cherdsley and the tithes of all his hay there and from all other his 
Peter’s pence which he was wont to receive etc. Witnesses, Walter 
Pipard, John Columbers and James his sons, Philip and Milo his 
brothers, Henry Pipard his nephew, Robert de Greinvill, Richard 
de Hesington, Ralf son of Wm. de Cherdsley and many others** 
[Early 13th century. ] 


16The manor of Bucktofts’ in Chearsley was held by the family of Columbars in 
the 13th century, and according to V. C. H. Bucks (IV, 20), the earliest member of 
the family as tenant there is John in 1254/5. It would seem that Richard held earlier 
in the century. The reference to Peter’s pence is puzzling. 
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28 


Roger Anglicus son of Ralf Anglicus of Cherdsley gave ete, 
Witnesses, Eustace de Greinvill, Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Wm, 
son of Nigell of Aylesburye, Richard de Hesington, Gerard son of 
Robert de Greinvill etc. 


29 
Walkelin de Arderne knt. granted etc. Witnesses, lords Robert 
de Grey, John son of Nigel, Eustace de Greinvill, knts. Wm, 
Tolouse, Adam son of Peter, Walter de Sancta Andrea, Peter de 
Rupell, John de Chevaler, and John de Rupell, John de Greinvill, 
Thomas Ruketot, and others [ca. 1275.] 


30 
Final concord in 5 John between Walter de Cherdsley and 


Euticia his wife pet. and Edward, abbot of Nuttele ten. about a 
virgate of land in Winchendon™ 14-21 Jan. 1204[.] 


31 


Robert de Brincourte with the assent of his mo. Leticia gave ete. 
Witnesses, Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Robert de Greinvill, 
Thomas de Sancta Andrea, Richard de Esinton, Gerard de Grene- 
vill, Wm. de Sancta Andrea, Thomas de Buketot, Ysambert de 
Winchindon, Walter armiger and others 


32 


dominus Roger de Claydon chaplain etc. Witnesses, lord John 
Nernuit, lord Reginald de Hampden knts, Peter Corbonell, Walter 
de Sancta Andrea, Roger de Sancta Andrea, Wm de Warmodeston, 


17Calendared in Feet of Fines for the County of Buckingham, ed. M. W. Hughes, 
IV (Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society, 1940), p. 28. 
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John Childe etc. At Lower Winchendon 1 January, roth Edward 
Il, 1317 


33 


Agnes de Humes gave etc. Witnesses, Geoffrey de Sancto Mar- 
tino Robert de Brincourte, Robert de Greinvill etc.’® [ca. 1185.] 


34 


(fol. 25%, Chilton] Eustace de Greinvill to all his friends and 
men, French and English, greeting. Know that I have granted to 
the Abbey de Parco and the canons there serving God for the soul 
of King Henry and for the souls of my mother and father and the 
soul of my uncle Gerard de Greinuill and for my own soul and 
for the soul of my wife etc. the gift which Walter Giffard Earl of 
Buckingham made to the Abbey de Parco of the church of Chilton 
and half a hide of land belonging to it etc. and know that I have 
given in addition to the Abbey and to the church of Chilton that 
virgate of land which Ailericus Craye held of me etc. and I have 
granted to the canons 8 oxen who will till their land of Chilton and 
they may have there two cows who may feed with my oxen and 
cows in my demesne pasture and besides I have given two acres of 
my demesne to maintain a light in the church of Chilton etc. 
Witnesses Wm de la Rokaile, Walter de Sancta Fide, Robert de 
Greinvile, Reginald de Greinvill etc." [ca. 1190.] 


35 


Gerard de Greinvill gave etc. to Walter de Burgo etc all his land 
which he held of Gerard de Greinvill son of Eustace in the vill of 
Chilton and in the vill of Wotton [Early 13th century. ] 


18Agnes de Humez was granted by her father William de Humez toward the end 
of Henry II’s reign one half of the manor of Lower Winchendon on her marriage 
with Baldwin Wake. V. C. H. Bucks, IV, 119. 

19This must be Eustace II of Dr. Fowler’s — of the family in Early Bucking- 
hamshire Charters, trans. and ed. G. Herbert Fowler and J. Gilbert Jenkins, III 
(Buckinghamshire Archaeological Society, 1939), p. 72. The reference to King 
Henry suggests that the charter was executed soon after Henry II's death. 
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36 
Wnm. de Greinvill son and heir of Gerard de Greinvill gave ete, 
to Walter de Burgo the house which Gerard his father gave him in 
the vill of Chilton. [ca. 1250.] 


37 
Henry de Greinvill son and heir of Wm. de Greinvill granted 
etc. Witnesses, John de Greinvill and others” [ca. 1275.] 


38 
Gerard de Greinvill with the assent of his wife Dionisia and of 
his heirs gave etc. Ralf his son etc. 


39 
Ralf de Greinvill son of Gerard de Greinvill granted etc. to 
Walter de Burgo 6%, ac. of land in the vill of Chilton for which 
Walter gave him 4o s. and a robe of burel etc. [Early 13th century.] 


40 

Gerard de Greinvill gave etc to Walter Mildhale a croft of land 
in the vill of Chilton and 6 butts, of which two extend into the 
demesne of Robert de Greinvill etc. 


41 
Robert de Greinvill gave etc. to Walter de Burgo 4 virgate of 
land in the vill of Chilton. 


42 

Eustace de Greinvilla gave to Robert de Grainvilla son of Robert 

de Grainvilla, Eustace’s uncle, two hides of his land in Chilton for 
one bezant or two shillings at the will of Robert de Grainvill. 


20The description of Henry as son and heir of Wm. de Greinvill conflicts with Dr. 
Fowler’s pedigree, which places John and not Henry as the eldest son, though the 
reason for doing so is not very convincing. 
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43 
Henry de Trublevile to his nephew Robert de Greinvill for 100 
marks land in Chilton which the grantor held of the Earl Marshall 
Given in London on the day following Easter Day A. D. 1235, to 
wit 18 Hen. IIL. 


44 
[fol. 26] Robert de Greinvill with the assent of his wife Erne- 
burch and of Gerard his son and h. gave etc. 10 ac. of his land in 
Chilton, [Early 13th century. | 


45 
Gerard de Greinvill with the consent of his heirs confirmed to 
Nuttele the grant made to them by his father Robert de Greinvill 
of 10 acres of land in Chilton. Witnesses, W. Jardin, seneschal of 
lord W. the earl, Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Humfrey de la 
Rokeyle, John Morell, Thomas de Sancta Andrea, Thomas de 
Buktot, Ralf albus of Wotton and others.”* 


46 
John de Greinvill de Chilton granted etc. a messuage with adjoin- 
ing croft and all other appurtenances, in the vill of Crendon and 
also a messuage in the vill of Chilton with adjoining croft, except 
a half virgate of land once belonging to the said messuage. Wit- 
nesses, lords John son of Nigel, Eustace de Greinvill, Walter de 
Upton, knt and others. [ca. 1280. ] 


47 
John de Greinvill of Chilton quitclaims in favour of the Abbey 
all right to the land in Chilton which they hold of him, on payment 
of one penny to him annually. [ca. 1280. ] 


21The inclusion of the Earl of Pembroke’s seneschal among the witnesses indicates 
that the charter was executed during William Marshall’s tenancy of the earldom. 
From what is known about the other witnesses to this charter and to No. 50, it is 
clear that the reference is to William Marshall and not Walter Marshall who was earl 
from 1241 to 1245. 
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48 
Richard to Greinvill gives to the Abbey 4 s. rent in the vill of 
Chilton. 
49 
Eustace de Greinvill, son and heir of Richard de Greinvill, con- 
firms etc. as above. Witnesses—lords Alexander de Hampden then 
sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and Thomas de Valence knt, Walter de 
Burgo, W. de Greinvill, James de Rupell, Richard his brother, 
Geoffrey de Camera lord abbot of Nuttele etc.”* [Mid-13th cen- 
tury. | 
50 
Eustace de Greinvilla, for the salvation of his soul and the souls 
of his ancestors, gave and remitted and quitclaimed to God and 
Blessed Mary de Parco Crehendon and the canons there serving 
God W. son of Siward of Codington ‘nativum meum’ in Chilton 
with all his chattels. So that the same W. shall be bound to the said 
canons in the same condition and service as he was bound to him. 


51 

Reginald de Greinvilla gave etc. for the salvation of his soul and 
the soul of G. de Greinvill his father half a hide of land in Chilton, 
of which one half was held by Sabin and the other half by Reginald 
the forester. The Abbey to render to him and his heirs 8 s. annually. 
Witnesses, W. Jardin seneschal of Earl W. Marscall, Alan de 
Valoins, Geoffrey de Sancto Martino, Hamo de Sancta Fide, 
Thomas de Sancta Andrea, Gerard de Greinvill and W. and Robert 
his brothers. [1219-1231.] 


23Alexander de Hampden was Sheriff of Buckingham in 1249-1252 and again in 
1259-1264. Geoffrey de Camera has not appeared hitherto in any list of Nutley 
abbots. 


24As three bearers of the name of Eustace appear to have been successively lords 
of the manor of Chilton from the middle of the twelfth to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, it is impossible to date this transaction. The existence in medieval 
times of persons who were personally unfree and deprived even of the limited legal 
protection enjoyed by villeins is well evidenced, but new cases coming to light 
deserve to be noted. See in this connection Doris Mary Stenton, English Society in the 
Early Middle Ages, Pelican History of England Series (Harmondsworth, England, 
1952), Pp. 135. 
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52 

[fol. 26v] Gerard de Greinvill son of Eustace de Greinvill con- 
firmed the gift which Reginald de Greinvill etc which the said 
Reginald held of Gerard in Chilton. Witnesses—Richard de Grein- 
vill and others. [Early 13th century. ] 


53 
Eustace de Greinvill gave etc. half a hide of land in Chilton, 
which Daniel Birch, Robert Godinge, W. the priest of Shobington 
[held] for their service and for 8 silver marks which the said W. 
gave Eustace to assist him in meeting his obligations towards the 
king in respect of his land in Chilton & Wotton. The Abbey to 
hold of him for 2 s. annually and their pigs shall be quit of pannage 
and they shall have free common in fields and meadows and in Chil- 
ton wood. Witnesses, Hugh de Milvils, W. de la Rokele, Robert de 
Grainvill, Jordan de Valoins, Gerard de Grainvill and W. his bro. 

W. de Arches. etc.” [1238-1239.] 


54 
W. Sobintona gave to Simon son of Aldit of Borestall [land as 
above] to hold of Gerard Greinvilla, as Eustace de Greinvill by his 
charter gave it to the grantor, and as Gerard Eustace’s son has 
confirmed etc. 


55 
Matilda relict of Simon de Borestalle remitted etc. to the lord 
abbot of the convent of Nutley etc. Witnesses—lord Hamo de 
Sancta Fide, W. de Grenvilla, Geoffrey de Lucie. 1247[.] 


56 
Robert de Greinvill remitted and quitclaimed to the Abbey all 
suits of court they might owe him in respect of the tenement once 


25William Hese was presented to Shabbington, co. Bucks, in 1238 but held the 
living for a short time only as in the following year another presentation was made. 
See Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste, ed. F. N. Davis, Publications of the Lincoln Record 
Society, XI (London, 1914), pp. 344, 349. 
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held of Robert by Simon, son of W. the priest of Sobinton, in 
Chilton and he also granted them view of frankpledge in respect 
of the tenants thereof. Witnesses, Hamo de Sancta Fide, Geoffre 
de Sancto Martino, Henry de Sancta Andrea, W. de Grainvill, 
James de Rupell. [Mid-13th century. ] 


57 


Sowall de Sancta Fide gave etc. Witnesses, Gerard son of Robert 
de Greinvill, and others. 


58 


Geoffrey de Sancto Martino gave etc. Witnesses, Henry de 
Greinvill and others. 


59 
Humfrey de la Rokele gave etc. one virgate of land in Wotton 
to be held of him etc. for the souls of his father and mother and for 
his own salvation and that of his wife Alice. Witnesses, Richard de 
Greinvill etc. [ca. 1275.] 


60 
Richard son of Humfrey de la Rokele granted the same land 


as above 1310[.] 





A By-Election in a Rotten Borough 


C ORRUPTION, while not peculiar to the politics of eighteenth- 
century England, is forever identified with them. For one 
thing contemporary literature and prints abound with entertaining 
illustrations of the bribery and coercion practiced by leading politi- 
cians of the period. For another, several end-of-the-century reform- 
ers catalogued, and hence preserved for all time, many iniquities of 
the electoral process which compose the corruption of the political 
system. Furthermore, Parliament itself repeatedly called attention 
to these practices by trying to legislate them out of existence, but 
with an ill-success demonstrated by observant writers, caricaturists, 
and reformers. Clearly, those who had money used it increasingly 
to extend their political influence; those who had strategic votes 
continued to sell them to the highest bidder. The prevailing moral- 
ity was not particularly outraged by publicized cases of bribery or 
coercion; corruption had come to be a normal part of the processes 
of the English government in the eighteenth century. 

In the electoral system corruption operated mainly through the 
rotten boroughs. The knights of the shire, the University members, 
and the representatives of some of the great towns were elected to 
the House of Commons under a relatively liberal franchise. The 
residue of the members sat for those smaller boroughs which could 
be influenced by economic or political pressure, and were chosen 
by the methods which have spread odium over the whole system. 
Sir Lewis Namier has defended these places on the ground that they 
gave “the strong and the interested” an opportunity commensurate 
with their inclinations to participate in politics, thus making the 
Commons “representative of the nation, though not of any ration- 
ally defined electorate?” 

One of the most notorious boroughs was Steyning, in Sussex, at 
one time a flourishing river port. In 1278 it had first sent two bur- 
gesses to Parliament, just when its prosperity was beginning a long 
decline as the Anglo-Norman trade on which it depended was di- 
minishing. Nonetheless, the village remained sufficiently prosperous 


1Lewis B. Namier, Avenues of History (New York, 1952), p. 105. 
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to retain its market and, until 1832, its status as a parliamentary 
borough. 

As its economic importance sank, Steyning’s political value rose, 
with the result that it gradually acquired an unsavory reputation, 
Indeed, following nearly every election in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, the unsuccessful candidate sent a petition alleg- 
ing some corrupt practice to the Election Committee of the House 
of Commons. In several cases (e.g., in 1701, 1710, 1712) the elec- 
tion was declared void and the issue of a new writ was suspended, 
since charges of corruption were sustained against both candidates, 
So flagrant, in fact, was the election of 1712 that the committee 
sifting the evidence easily reached the conclusion that “there was 
scarcely a voter who had not been corrupted’” 

This was by no means unusual in an eighteenth-century borough, 
the distinguishing feature of electioneering in Steyning developed 
from the nature of the franchise. Originally this had been vested 
quite liberally in all householders paying the municipal dues known 
as “scot and lot.’ Gradually, assessment of these rates had come to 
be restricted to houses built on ancient foundations, so that by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the right to vote was limited to 
residents of certain well-defined dwellings® and could only be ex- 
tended by subdividing these. This was indeed done in eighteenth- 
century Steyning.* Further, since they were “Houses which have 
Votes,’ they had to be kept habitable; when in 1725 two of them fell 
down of old age, they had to be restored, at least to a tenantable 
condition, in order to attract “a couple of good Tenants of Sub- 
stance to live in them whose fidelity may be depended on-”® 

With a population so inclined and a franchise so limited, the 


2T. W. Horsfield, The History, Antiquities and Topography of the County of 
Sussex (Lewes, 1835), Il, Appendix, p. 56. 

3In 1792, after a great deal of litigation, a Select committee determined the right of 
election to belong to inhabitants paying scot and lot, and not receiving alms. See 
T. H. B. Oldfield, History . . . of the Boroughs (London, 1792), III, pp. 64-68. 


This information is from the letter books of James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos, 
which form part of the Stowe Collection now in the Huntington Library. Succeed- 
ing references to Steyning and to Chandos are, unless otherwise noted, from the same 
source. This series covers the years 1724 to 1727, and is catalogued as Stowe Manu- 
scripts, volumes 25 through 29. 


5Chandos to his agent, Jonathan Brown, June 16, 1726. 
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rotten borough of Steyning was prepared to become a pocket bor- 
ough at any time, for with an electorate stabilized at about eighty 
voters® inhabiting certain houses all that was needed for one man 
to “put the borough in his pocket” was for him to buy up a majority 
of the privileged dwellings. The excessive greed of the borough’s 
inhabitants had defeated earlier attempts to do this. Sometime after 
1720, however, the Duke of Chandos (1674-1742) purchased an 
estate in the village. 

Chandos, a man of many interests, had first entered politics as 
member for Hereford City in 1698; from 1705 until 1713 he held, 
in spite of changes in the government and the command of the army, 
the office of Paymaster of the Forces Abroad. As paymaster he had 
amassed a huge fortune, parts of which he had spent in adding lands 
to the western estates he had inherited, and in extensive investment 
in such City ventures as the York Buildings Company (a corpora- 
tion formed to supply London with additional reservoirs), the Tur- 
key, South Sea, East India, Royal Africa, Sun Life Insurance, and 
Royal Exchange Assurance companies. He became also a patron 
of the arts, famous in his own time and, indeed, ever since as the 
builder of the magnificent Palladian Cannons and as the patron of 
Handel.’ 


After his entry into the House of Lords in 1714, as Earl of Car- 
narvon (he was created Duke of Chandos in 1719), he had sought 
to create a political following for himself. In pursuance of this goal 
he bought the Steyning estate specifically, he wrote in 1724, to gain 
“some Interest in the Elections,’ acquiring by his purchase one- 
fourth to one-third of the voting property in a borough whose repu- 
tation for corruption he well knew.* Although this gave him the 


*Stockdale’s Parliamentary Guide (London, 1784), p. 300; T. H. B. Oldfield, Rep- 
resentative History of Great Britain (London, 1816), V, 42. In 1821 the voters num- 
bered about 115. See Thomas Allen, New and Complete History of ... Surrey and 
Sussex (London, 1829), II, 538. The numbers in the eighteenth century vary widely 
in the returns canvassed by the Election Committee of the House of Commons (e.g., 
63 in 1701; 71 in 1710; 81 in 1712; 101 in 1717; 80 in 1792. Horsfield, op. cit., pp. 56-58) 
but the Committee seems to have regarded the proper total as being about 80. 

"For details of Chandos’ career, see C. H. Collins Baker, Life and Circumstances of 
James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos (Oxford, 1949). 


‘Chandos to the Duke of Newcastle, October 25, 1725; to Mrs. Davis, February 8, 
1726; to Mr. Sansom, July 29, 1726; to Sir More Molyneux, December 26, 1725. 
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largest single bloc of votes, it still left him in a minority position, 
Within a few years, however, he had turned his mind to the prob- 
lem of increasing his influence, two methods especially appealing 
to him: “The one is buying up the Borrough Houses as fast as the 
Owners are inclined to part with them. The other is by lending the 
Voters money at proper times in the intervals of Elections, as their 
Occasions require it: Thus he limited his prospective purchases to 
property having the right to vote. But he was well aware that these 
activities must be handled discreetly, and so, unknown to his agent 
in the borough, Chandos in February, 1726, proposed to a trust- 
worthy gentleman of Steyning, “If you would be willing to let me 
make use of you, without appearing myself in it, [you] might be 
a means perhaps of effecting it, with more certainty and less expence 
and annoy[ance]”’ 

These reflections were caused by the necessity the duke had re- 
cently been under of waging an election “campaign” for at least 
part of the outstanding two thirds of the borough’s eighty votes, 
Upon the death on October 23, 1725, of John Pepper,”® one of the 
members for Steyning, Chandos decided at once to set up Lord 
Carnarvon," his eldest son, “for the honour of representing” the 
Corporation. In spite of his incomplete control of the borough 
Chandos was particularly anxious that Carnarvon not be defeated 


in this his first essay into politics,"* and so made plans based on his 
minority position. In short order he consulted his agent in the vil- 
lage, the surviving member for Steyning, the great Duke of New- 


®Chandos to Mr. Groom, January 31, 1726. 


10Major General John Pepper, of Enfield Chace, Middlesex; represented Steyning 
1715 to 1725. 

11John Brydges, fourth but first surviving son (1703-1727); known as Lord Carnar- 
von from 1719 until his death. 


12In December, 1724, Chandos had declined mar. i Carnarvon at Leominster, 
on the grounds of his long friendship with Edward Harley (defeated two years ear- 
lier, after having represented the borough for twenty-four years). On May 5, 1725, 
he denied a rumor that Carnarvon would be a candidate for a City seat. But by Sep- 
tember, 1725, he was thinking seriously of grooming the young man for a campai 
in the event of Harley’s coating for Hereford (County) at the next election, whic 
however, he did not expect for another four years. The sudden opening at Steyning 
gave him a golden opportunity for launching his son’s political career without hav- 
ing to wait for the general election. Chandos to Mr. Davies, December 23, 1724; to 
Captain Herring, May 5, 1725; to Mr. Davies, September 26, 1725. 
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castle, several “independent” voters of the borough, and even the 
head of the ministry, Sir Robert Walpole. He also wrote various 
relatives and friends who either had some slight influence in the 
village or knew someone else who had. 

As a stranger to Steyning, Chandos, who knew the general out- 
lines of the political structure of the borough, needed information 
on many details. He was prepared to seek the advice of his agent 
there as to the proper procedure; in a letter dated two days after 
Pepper’s death he announcd his plan to set up Carnarvon, made the 
expected promises to those who would support him, and concluded 
by asking his agent, Brownsword, what he regarded as proper to 
be done immediately. The same day (October 25, 1725) the duke 
wrote John Gumley, Steyning’s remaining member and a resident 
of Isleworth, Middlesex, to remind him of the agreement made on 
his last election (unfortunately mentioning no details) and, in con- 
sequence of this agreement, to ask Gumley to exert his influence 
with his friends in Carnarvon’s behalf. 

Having attended to these preliminaries, Chandos notified the 
Duke of Newcastle, the great magnate of the county of Sussex and 
already in 1725 recognized as the political manager of the Walpole 
ministry, of the steps he had taken. In a general way he requested 
that Newcastle, if not already committed to someone else in the 
forthcoming election, give his support to Carnarvon. As a matter 
of fact an appeal to this source was more a gesture of respect than 
an invitation to intervene, for Steyning was one of the few places 
in Sussex where Newcastle had little influence. Had he chosen to 
exert the government’s patronage against the Chandos candidate, 
the latter would have been forced to retire, but there was little like- 
lihood of this, since the Chandos group was allied with the ministry 
in 1725. 

After receiving Chandos’ instructions of October 25, his agent 
consulted several of the leading gentlemen of Steyning. With two 
of them he came to an understanding for their “vote and Interest” 
and, so armed, journeyed to London to report. The delighted duke 
wrote on November 12 to thank these gentlemen for their support, 
and to assure them that upon the agent’s return to Steyning, “you 
will be convinced of the trust I repose in your friendship for per- 
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formance of the promise you have made us.’ With affairs in the bor- 
ough so happily settled Chandos took time on November 23 to 
write Sir Robert Walpole, the “first Minister,’ to tell him what steps 
he had taken and to request that “you will please to countenance 
Lord Carnarvon with your Interest?’ He had delayed writing to 
Walpole because of the latter’s absence in Norfolk, but since the 
minister was not directly concerned in the borough anyway there 
had been no particular need to bother him. Indeed, writing a month 
after Pepper’s death, Chandos was able to confide to Walpole, “I 
don’t hear of any opposition [Carnarvon] is like to meet with: and 
the incouragement he hath rec’d from that ‘Town is such as leaves 
him no room to doubt of Success?’ 

With the passage of another month Chandos had occasion to alter 
this opinion. The two local gentlemen, Mr. Groom and Mr. Leeves, 
whose names were furnished by the agent, had promised some forty- 
three votes for Carnarvon.** This group formed a clear majority of 
the Corporation’s eighty qualified voters; these, plus Chandos’ own 
twenty-five or so tenants, seemed to give him as complete a pros- 
pect of carrying the election as any patron could desire. Suddenly, 
to his consternation but not his surprise, the duke was faced with 
the problem of keeping the voters of “a Corporation who are gen- 
erally guided by something more than bare Promises” “steady to 
their promises:’* 

The duke’s alarm was caused by a report from Carnarvon in 
Steyning that two men, “Mr. Floid and Captain Wingate,’ had been 
going about offering large sums to the voters to desert him, and 
money and protection to the returning officer to make a false re- 
turn.** Chandos spent an anxious few days while his agents re- 
doubled their efforts and perhaps their offers; then, to his great 
relief, he received word that his “Tennants, and the rest were so 
steady to their Promises, that they refused the Temptation of very 


13Chandos to Mr. Groom, December 4, 1725. Groom promised twenty votes, and 
Leeves twenty-three. 

14Chandos to Sir More Molyneux, December 26, 1725; to Mrs. Davies, March 3, 
1726. 

15Chandos to Mr. Groom, January 31, 1726. On March 3 the duke wrote Mrs. 
Davies that the returning officer had refused £ 500 for a false return, and one of the 
voters had refused an offer of sixty guineas for his vote. 
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large Sums of money” to vote against his son.’* By the end of De- 
cember the intruders had been routed; they gave up the struggle 
without forcing the election to a poll. 

After this brush the village remained calm. On January 20, 1726, 
the Speaker issued a writ for the holding of an election to fill the 
Steyning vacancy. Chandos was able to have the writ sent to his 
agent, who thus became returning officer, but Carnarvon no longer 
needed such an advantage and was chosen without opposition on 
January 26, 1726. His father’s campaigning had been effective. 

It had also been expensive. In his early letters Chandos had prom- 
ised to do all in his power to render services to “the Corporation in 
General and to every member of it in particular?" There is no item- 
ized account of the amount of money spent in the election, nor any 
estimate of the cost of the extra favors of plate and other gifts which 
Chandos had provided. But in a letter of January 1, 1726, to his 
London banker he did estimate that he had overdrawn his account 
between 700 and 1,000 pounds “on acct. of the Expence I am put 
to by Lord Carnarvon’s stand for Parlimt. Man? Money, further- 
more, was not the only reward offered, nor was it the only one 
expected. The duke used his influence in attempts to get a loyal bor- 
ough voter a government sinecure,"* to procure the release of a 


man sentenced to transportation,” and to free a man pressed into 
sea service.”° He gave the wives of the chief men in the village gifts 
of plate.* He also employed only faithful voters in his own con- 
cerns, such as handling his accounts and doing necessary repair work 


on his property.” 


16Chandos to Mrs. Davies, February 8, 1726. 

"Chandos to his agent, October 25, 1725. The duke even kindly included his own 
tenants (“whom I intend to be no less civil to than to the other voters”) although 
_ were in any case expected to vote for his candidate. Chandos to Groom, Decem- 

eF 4, 1725. 

18Chandos to Mr. Michael, February 24, 1726. 

Chandos to Mr. Delafaye (Under Secretary of State for the Southern “ym 

anu- 


ment), December 25, 1725; to Sir William Thompson (Recorder of London), 
ary 11, 1726. 


**Chandos to Jonathan Brown, August 2, 1726. The man in question was Daniel 
Cole of Steyning. 

*1Chandos to Michael, February 21, 1726; to Groom, February 21, 1726. 

**Chandos to his agent, March 24, 1727. 
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However, all this was done after, not before, the election. Par- 
liament had decreed that any questions arising from an election 
under a new writ had to be presented within fourteen days after 
the return was delivered to the clerk of the Crown.”* Chandos was 
extremely careful that no execution of his campaign promises be 
made until this statutory limit should have passed. As soon as it was 
safe to do so, however, he sent one of his secretaries to the village, 
“that there may be no ground for any one to be uneasy or to think 
I don’t intend to act with the same honour towards ’em as they 
have done towards me?’ 

Unfortunately, the duke’s triumph was to be short-lived. Just 
over a year from the time that Carnarvon took his seat in the House, 
he fell ill of smallpox and died on April 8, 1727. So dispirited was 
the old duke by this blow that he refused, at least for the time be- 
ing, to entertain any thought of setting up his only surviving son, 
Lord Henry Brydges,”° for the vacancy. Instead, he instructed his 
agent to “secure his Tenants and the rest of the Burgesses in favour 
of Mr. Stanhope . . . for whom His Grace intends to imploy His 
Good Offices and Interest at the ensuing Election?” 

There was nothing else for him to do. His grievous personal loss 
—in a very real sense the destruction of his main purpose in seeking 
additional political influence—in no way altered the situation in the 
borough, nor did it affect Chandos’ own outlook on politics. His 
attitude, indistinguishable from that of any wealthy borough pa- 
tron of the time, is well illustrated by an exchange which had taken 
place two weeks before Carnarvon’s death. Robert Hanson, a brick- 
layer and voter in Steyning, had complained of ill-treatment at the 
hands of Chandos’ agent. In investigating his charges the duke wrote 
the agent, “Pray let me know whether this Hanson had not the same 
present at Lord Carnarvon’s election as the others who voted for 
him had?” On the same day the duke’s secretary wrote Hanson, 


23Orders ... of the House of Commons, 2nd ed. (London, 1756), p. 234. (This cites 
an order of November 27, 1708, which is based on a similar order of February 25, 
1623.) 

24Chandos to Leeves, January 31, 1726. 

25Henry Brydges, second Duke of Chandos (1708-1771); M.P. Steyning 1734-1741. 

26William Stanhope, first Earl of Harrington (1690-1756), Ambassador to Spain 
1719-1727, M.P. Steyning April-July, 1727. Chandos to Mr. Wright, April 10, 1727. 
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My Lord takes notice that you say you served Him in the Election with- 
out taking a Bribe. His Grace does not know of any One who did take 
them, but says, your friendship to Him was not unrewarded, and that 
(as His Grace remembers) you had the same Present as Others who 
Voted for Lord Carnarvon.”" 


In practice, of course, it hardly mattered (once the fourteen days 
had passed) whether Chandos had given a “Present” or a “Bribe” 
to his loyal voters. The result was the same: money changed hands 
in return for a favorable vote. All such practices, whatever called 
by their practitioners, were labeled corrupt by Parliament, but that 
they were indulged in with impunity is evidence of their widespread 
use. Certainly no one could defend the politics of Steyning as be- 
ing incorrupt. The painstaking correspondence of the Duke of 
Chandos not only brings to light these details of his own and the 
borough’s political morality, but also illustrates the useful functions 
such boroughs fulfilled in the working of the eighteenth-century 
constitution. They gave the politically minded diverse opportunities 
in what, without them, would have been a closed electoral system 
based on erratic geographical distribution. Insofar as the evils of 
political regionalism were avoided in English politics, credit is in 
part due to the institution of the “rotten Boroughs: 


Rosert G. SCHAFER 


*7Chandos to Brown, March 24, 1727; John Farquharson to Robert Hanson, March 
24, 1727. 
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Acquisitions 


February 16, 1954.— May Is, 1954 


EncutsH History AND LITERATURE 


ie AUGMENT the Library’s holdings of material for the study of 
the English seventeenth century, eleven reels of microfilm of 
the records of the Corporation of the City of London were acquired. 
These official records contain the “Journals” and “Repertories” of 
the Court of Aldermen and the Common Council for the years 
1640-1660. 

Through the generosity of the Friends, a copy of James Watson’s 
History of the Art of Printing (Edinburgh, 1713) has been added 
to the Library’s collections. This volume, one of the rarest in the 
literature of printing, contains important notes on early printing 
methods prevalent in Scotland and England. 

A recent acquisition of interest to students of military history is 
John Luffman’s Select Plans of the Principal Cities, Harbours, Forts, 
etc., in the World (London, 1801). This is a beautiful hand-colored, 
engraved atlas in two volumes showing in. detail the batteries, re- 
doubts, arsenals, and other fortifications of important coastal points. 
Of American interest are charts of the ports of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. 

The Friends were instrumental in acquiring two collections of 
books by English authors of the late nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The first is a group of eighty-six titles in ninety-eight vol- 
umes of the writings of George Alfred Henty, the English boys’ 
author, popular both in England and America. The collection, al- 
though not complete, is representative of the wide range of military 
history covered in Henty’s novels. The second collection is a lot 
of forty-four titles by the novelist Eden Phillpotts, all new to the 
Library, making our collection of that author nearly complete. His 
first book, My Adventure in the Flying Scotsman (London, 1888) 
is one of the important additions. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. William Mead, the Library’s 
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holdings of John Galsworthy first editions have been materially 
strengthened by the addition of twenty-five titles in pristine 
condition. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


One of the finest libraries of western Americana ever to be assem- 
bled was dispersed at auction in April of this year by order of the 
owner, W. J. Holliday. The Library was fortunate in securing one 
most important manuscript and six printed items at the sale. The 
manuscript consists of two small notebooks with an expanded tran- 
script, being a journal of a trip to the Rocky Mountains in 1834- 
1835, made by William Marshall Anderson. Anderson accompanied 
William Sublette, one of the outstanding “mountain men” of this 
period. The notebooks contain Anderson’s concise and accurate 
account of an important fur-trapping expedition into the Rockies 
and is, without doubt, one of the finest first-hand accounts of this 
period of American history. Work has already been started on edit- 
ing this journal for publication. One of the most important printed 
items is Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon’s Récit de lExpédition en 
Sonore (San Francisco, 1854). The author led unsuccessful filibus- 
tering expeditions to Sonora, Mexico, in 1852 and 1854. The pam- 
phlet describes in detail his plans, adventures, and hardships. A rare 
pamphlet by Thomas Jefferson Cram, entitled Memoir showing 
how to bring the Lead, Copper, Silver and Gold of Arizona into 
the Marts of the world... (Troy, N. Y., 1858) was also acquired. 
A map of the Humboldt silver mines of Nevada entitled Map of the 
Reese River & Humboldt Silver Mines (San Francisco, 1864) was 
another fortunate purchase. Only one other copy of the map has 
been located up to the present time. 

The growth and expansion of San Francisco during the 1870's 
and 80’s is graphically illustrated in a large group of real estate 
tract maps of the city, purchased from a San Francisco dealer. A 
small number of the maps illustrate real estate development of 
other areas of California as well. 

Noah Webster’s Dissertations on the English Language (Boston, 
1789) is one of the important books for a study of the Americaniza- 
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tion of the English language. The Library was fortunate in securing 
a copy of the original edition. 

From Mrs. Marshall Stimson, the Library has received eight 
scrapbooks and a number of diaries of her husband, one of the 
leading political and civic leaders of Los Angeles from about 1905 
until his death in 1951. The scrapbooks begin with his activities 
in Los Angeles High School in 1893 and continue through his 
entire career. 

Important material on the social, political, and cultural life of 
Los Angeles in the early years of this century is to be found in the 
scrapbooks of Mr. and Mrs. William Mead, presented to the Library 
by Mrs. Mead. 


INCUNABULA 


Mrs. Edwin P. Hubble presented the Library with a copy of 
Albumasar Introductorium in Astrononiam (Augsburg, 1489), in 
memory of Dr. Hubble. The work was printed by the famous 
German printer, Erhard Ratdolt, and contains numerous woodcuts. 
It is one of the important fifteenth-century works on this subject. 
No copy of any edition has previously been in the Library’s 


collections. 
Prints AND DRAWINGS 


Currently on exhibition in the Art Gallery is a set of the well- 
known Cries of London, after the paintings by Francis Wheatley. 
This beautiful set of fourteen stipple engravings, printed in color, 
and including the rare first state of Hot Spice Gingerbread, was 
recently purchased from a London dealer. A short description of 
the set is to be found opposite the frontispiece in the May, 1954, 
issue of the Quarterly. 

Mrs. William Mead also presented the Library with a set of eight 
illustrations dealing with the history of engraving from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth centuries. A copper engraving of Albert Diirer’s 
The Dancing Peasants is one of the examples of the early period. 
Rembrandt, Seymour Haden, and Muirhead Bone are among the 
other artists represented. 
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BoTaNIcAL LIBRARY 


The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London contain 
articles by all of the eminent horticulturists and botanists of the day. 
The Friends recently presented the Library with a set of the first 
six volumes of the Transactions (London, 1815-1826). The volumes, 
well illustrated with many plates in color, are a most important 
addition to the botanical collections. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Through the generosity of Keith Spalding, the Library is now 
the possessor of an iron Albion printing press, made by Hopkinson 
and Cope, of Finsbury, London. The press originally belonged to 
William Morris, and was used by him for taking proofs. The press 
has been cleaned and oiled, and it is hoped that an occasional 
broadside may be printed on it. 


Carey S. Buss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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RECENT HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Great Books in Great Editions, selected and described by Roland O. 
Baughman and Robert O. Schad, 1954. $1.00 


The Nature of Science & Other Lectures, by Edwin Hubble, 1954. $2.00 
Jeffersonian America: Notes on the United States of America Collected 
in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John Foster, Bart., 
edited by Richard Beale Davis, 1954. $6.00 


Fields of the Atlantic Monthly: Letters to an Editor—1861-1870, by 
James C. Austin, 1953. $6.00 


The Life and Adventures in California of Don Agustin Janssens: 1834- 
1856, edited by William H. Ellison and Francis Price, 1953. $4.00 


California’s Utopian Colonies, by Robert V. Hine, 1953. $4.00 
Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, by Virgil K. Whitaker, 1953. $6.50 


Science and Religion in Elizabethan England, by Paul H. 
Kocher, 1953. $6.00 


A complete list of Huntington Library Pages can be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 





If you have clean copies of any of the following Huntington Library 
books and wish to sell them, please write to the Publications Depart- 
ment of the Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California. 


California in 1792: The Expedition of José Longinos Martinez, 
translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson, 1938. 


California, 1847-1852. Drawings by William Rich Hutton. With 
an Introduction by Willard O. Waters, 1942. 


Mexican Gold Trail: The Journal of a Forty-Niner, by George 
W. B. Evans. Edited by Glenn S. Dumke with a preface by 
Robert Glass Cleland, 1945. 


The Mirror for Magistrates, edited by Lily B. — Published 
in cooperation with the Cambridge University Press, 1938. 














